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California’s Best Choice for U. S. Senate 
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A MESSAGE 
From PRESIDENT WILSON 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


september 11, 1914. 


My dear Ur. Waldorf: 


I was most gratified to hear of the 
nomination of former Mayor Jemes D. Phelen for 
United States Senator. He has been in close 
touch with the administration in Washington, 
and has heartily supported the policies which 
have been inaucurated for the benefit of the 
people,—~-policies which, I am pleased to be in- 
formed, have met with very general approval. 
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The work has been well begun, and it 
is manifestly important for its successful con- 
tinuance and prosecution that the administration 
should not be refused support in the Senate and 
House at the forthcoming election. 


Therefore, I appeal not only to Demo-— 
crats, bit to all independent citizens to rally 
%o the support of the men who have expressed a 
Willingness to sustain the administration and carry 
on the work desicned for the benefit of all. 
it-is not so much mere party success that con- 
cerns the average citizen as sound and efficient 
goverment, and a party can best deserve credit 
bye giving the best service to the country. 
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Sincerely yours, 


Vidor Wa 


James D. Phelan— 


Three times Mayor of San Francisco. 
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Prevented renewal of franchise of old Geary street railway, San Francisco, 
thus making present successful municipal line possible. 


Appointed first woman who ever held an import i ition i 
P ant public positi 
Francisco. p p position in San 


Served as regent of the University of California, 
Commissioner to secure re-enactment of the Geary Asiatic Exclusion Law 


Commissioner for Hetch Hetchy legislatian hefore Congress to secure a 
mountain water supply for the cities around San Francisco Bay 


Commissioner to Europe by appointment of President Wilson to support 
the United States evernments invitation to foreign countries to participate in 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


; Secured appropriation of $500,000 for United States building at the Panama- 
Pacific Ex position. 


Declined ambassadorship to one of the great European nations, preferring 
service at home. 


Led in the fight for a new charter for San Francisco, which insured home 
rule, civil service reform, responsible fyovernment and municipal! railroads. 


Raised standard of pay for laborers in the city employ. 


Head of the San Francisco Relief Committee in the disaster of 1006 
Appointed by the President custodian of the relief fund aggregating $10,000,000. 


__ Worked and spoke before the Legislature for the enactment of an anti- 
alien land Ownership law. 


Experienced, capable and untrammeliled, he would have but one client in 
Washington, the people of his native Stare. 


JAMES D. PHELAN PRESIDENT WILSON 


What 
The Los Angeles Graphic 
Says of PHELAN 


alifornia’s Next Senator 


HON. JAMES D. PHELAN IS BY FAR 
THE BEST MAN FOR CALIFORNIA TO 
SEND TO THE UPPER HOUSE FOR THE 
NEXT SIX YEARS. HE HAS THE CON- 
FIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT, WHO 
HAS WARMLY INDORSED HIS CANDI- 
DACY, AND HIS ACTIVITIES IN THE 
CAUSE OF GOOD CIVICS IN HIS HOME 
CITY ARE AN EXCELLENT RECOM- 
MENDATION FOR HIS SEEKING A NA- 
TIONAL SPHERE. HIS CONDUCT 
THROUGHOUT THE TRYING DAYS OF 
THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER OF 
1906 REFLECTED THE HIGHEST CITI- 
ZENSHIP AND THE FINANCIAL SUP- 
PORT HE GAVE TO THE GRAFT PROS- 
ECUTION AT A LATER DATE RE- 
VEALED HIS LIBERAL PATRIOTISM. 


Elect the Man Who Can Help California in Washington 
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WORKS PLEADS FOR STANDPATTERS 


OW distracting to find standpat, reactionary 

newspapers quoting the appeals of that 
sturdy Republican United States senator—by 
grace of a Johnson-controlled legislature—Jolin 
D. Works, to elect only Republicans to congress 
from California this year. The junior senator re- 
gards it as of “transcendant importance” that this 
program shall be followed, because, he says, “the 
tariff is one of the most important questions to 
be settled in the interests of the people of this 
state.” If he means to intimate that the “people” 
desire revision upward he is egregiously mis- 
taken. The “people,” 1. e., the consumers, want 
lower cost of living and heaven knows they will 
not gain it by high protective duties that insure 
‘o the manufacturers unreasonable profits at the 
expense of the masses. 

We would ask of Senator Works a bill of par- 
ticulars? Wherein have the reduced tariffs in- 
jured California industries? Not in the citrus 
fruits, certainly, for the orange and lemon 
growers are well content and ask only for good 
weather and abundant crops. Italy’s “menace,” 
so far as oranges is concerned, is a joke and in 
lemons California’s increasing production and 
better grade of fruit overcome any difference in 
duties. Besides, the water route, via Panama, as 
soon as the proper cold-storage warehouses are 
established at the loading docks, will put a com- 
plete quietus on Sicily as a competing factor. 
Supply and demand in raisins, figs, and all dried 
fruits govern the local market; the tariff has 
made no appreciable difference to the growers, 
nor have the beet sugar mills been injured one 
iota. Keep the tariff where it is and they will 
not complain. Free sugar might injure them if 
the cane sugar refiners at New York honestly 
sought to give consumers the full benefit of the 
free imports of raw material, but not even the 
beet sugar manufacturers look for that degree 
of philanthropy. 

Senator Works feigns to object to the income 
tax. Why should he? It is a much fairer way 
to raise revenues than by taxing the consumers 
alone, that the few may profit? An income tax 
that is justly and impartially leveled places the 
burden of maintaining the government on the 
shoulders of those best able to stand the impost. 
It is a poor argument for votes that Mr. Works 
makes when he asks the people to relinquish this 
plan for the invidious “protection” policy. As 
to the war tax, we had it in 1898 and found it 
far preferable to issuing bonds. Our imports 





have been so greatly curtailed that the measure 
was forced upon the country. Mr. Wilson is not 
responsible for the European conflict that de- 
pletes our treasury, but he is responsible for the 
peace with Mexico which has saved our country 
thousands of precious lives and millions in 
money. Perhaps, Senator Works thinks we 
ought to send that paragon of standpatters, “Sly 
Joey” Knowland, to Washingron to represent 
California in the upper house! Nice material he 
is for a self-respecting state to select! Mr. 
James D. Phelan is worth a ton of Knowlands, 
and can do more for California at the national 
capital in the next six years than the entire Re- 
publican delegation from the state is capable of 
attaining in that time. 


GERMANY’S DEEP-SEATED AMBITION 


TTEMPTING to controvert the pro-war atti- 
£ tude of General von Bernhardi, the noted 
German cavalry officer, with whose arguments 
we replied to the pro-German pamphlet of Mr. 
Oscar Mueller, “Teuton or Slav,” it is stated by 
sympathizers with Mr, Mueller’s viewpoint that 
Bernhardi does not reflect the sentiment of sixty- 
five million Teutons and tnat the voice of the 
German people is now heard above the roar of 
the cannon. This has been our contention from 
the outset of the war, as reference to the files 
of The Graphic will prove. But there is no ques- 
tion that Bernhardi’s “Germany and the Next 
War,” from which we quoted, reflects the policy 
of the imperialistic bureau that led the nation 
into war and that the cavalry officer’s sentiments, 
therein expressed, are those held by the ruling 
forces of Germany. 


How could it be otherwise of a nation that an- 
nually sees the appearance of nearly seven hun- 
dred books dealing with war as a science? Re- 
gard the teachings, the attitude of mind toward 
war of Treitschke, a man “whose spirit,’ to quote 
the late Professor J. A. Cramb of Queen’s Col- 
lege, London, “still controls German youth, Ger- 
man patriotism; a man who has a power in Ger- 
many, as a thinker and as a writer that you might 
compare to the power exercised by Carlyle and 
by Macaulay put together,” in England. To him 
the army is simply the natural expression of the 
vital forces of the nation. His answer to all 
peace talk of the limitation of armaments is: 
“Germany shall increase to the utmost of her 
power irrespective of any proposals made to her 
by England or by Russia, or by any other state 
upon this earth. It is, as Professor Cramb 
acknowledges, “a magnificent and a manly an- 
swer,’ pregnant with sincerity. Of such way of 
thinking is von Bernhardi—the pupil. War to 
him, as we have shown, is a duty. Germany 
honestly believes herself to be the government 
whose destiny is to rule and she resents the 
domination of the strong by the weak, for as 
such she regards England. War is to set the 
balance right; Germany is determined to crush 
England and take what she regards as her right- 
ful place as the great intellectual world force. 

It is useless to blink this attitude of mind; it 
dominates the ruling spirits of the German na- 
tion and deplore it as one may a certain admira- 
tion for such an obsession is impelled. As to 
Heinrich von Treitschke’s influence on the Ger- 
man mind, it is admitted that for nearly fifty 
years he has been a great factor in shaping the 
trend of German thought in history, literature 
and politics. 


More than any other single char- _ 
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acter in German political life he is responsible 
for the anti-English sentiment which pervaded 
Germany during the Boer war and which now 
blazes fiercely throughout the nation. Unques- 
tionably, his arguments, uttered in fiery chal- 
lenges and couched in impassioned rhetoric, have 
had immense influence on his countrymen. And 
always, his feelings toward England have been 
bitter. He incessantly points his nation onward 
to the war with England, declares Cramb, who 
is, despite his nationality, a profound admirer of 
Treitschke, even if he thoroughly disagrees with 
his attitude of mind. Destruction of England’s 
supremacy at sea, as the means by which Ger- 
many is to burst into that path of glory and of 
world-dominion she craves, is his constant preach- 
ment. Far from regarding war as the “scourge 
of mankind,” the “barrier to human progress,” 
as our own David Starr Jordan or Andrew 
Carnegie would express it, Treitschke looks upon 
war as a great factor in the onward strife to- 
ward perfection and any attempt at its abolition 
he characterizes as “unwise and immoral.” 

Early in 1913, nearly two years after his “Ger- 
many and the Next War” appeared, von Bern- 
hardi placed before his countrymen the alterna- 
tive of world-dominion or ruin, when he speaks 
of war as a biological necessity. Treitschke’s 
whole conception of the German Fatherland—a 
united Germany under the supremacy of Prussia 
—sees no bounds to its career of “high uplifted 
glory.” And always, ever, the day of reckoning 
with England is uppermost in his thoughts, fore- 
most in his teachings. This antagonism, Cramb 
contends, in Treitschke reaches a height and 
persistence of rancor or contempt that is unique. 
To him the greatness of England passed with 
the seventeenth century, with Cromwell and Mil- 
ton. He sees now only a nation of shopkeepers 
and Britain’s world-predominance outrages him 
as a man “because of its immorality, its arro- 
gance and its pretentious security,” to quote Pro- 
fessor Cramb. He regards such power as out 
of all proportion to Britain’s real strength and to 
her worth or value, whether that worth be con- 
sidered in the social, the intellectual, or the 
moral sphere. “It is the detestation of a sham,” 
which may endure for a time, but cannot endure 
forever. What Treitschke hates in England is 
what Napoleon hated in England, it is declared, 
“a pretentiousness, an overwhelming middle-class 
self-satisfaction, which is not really patriotism, 
but an insular, narrow conceit.” 

Of course, Treitschke wrote for Germans, 
nevertheless, the sincerity of his anti-Englishism 
is attested by its spontaneity. That he has “won 
the love and measureless admiration of his own 
nation,’ comments his English critic, “is his best 
reward.” Consistently and persistently, Treit- 
schke and his disciples, like von Bernhardi, have 
preached the Religion of Valor, Prussia renascent 
and relentless in her descent on England. Ger- 
many’s aim is defined in these words: “That just 
as the greatness of Germany is to be found in 
the governance of Germany by Prussia, so the 
greatness and good of the world are to be found 
in the predominance there of German culture, of 
the German mind—in a word, of the German 
character. “This is the ideal of Germany. It is 
not a world-dominion by force alone, such as 
Napoleon strove for; brute strength is necessary 
as a means to the end, but Germany’s ends are 
spiritual, according to Treitschke, and “the tri- 
umph of the Empire will be the triumph of Ger- 
man culture, of the German world-vision in all 
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the phases and departments of human life and 
energy, in religion, poetry, science, art, politics, 
and social endeavor.” 


Here, then, is to be found the underlying 
cause of the present war in which not Russia, 
not Servia, not France, not Belgium, but Eng- 
land is the chief objective. She is to be crushed 
because she is the main obstacle to Germany’s 
forward movement. If the meagre war reports 
convey the intelligence that Germany’s constant 
efforts seem to be in the direction of the British 
line of resistance, the explanation is apparent. 
Germany’s propaganda in South Africa in the at- 
tempt to create a revolutionary party there is 
better understood; if returning travelers from the 
war zone tell us that the English are more hated 
than either the French or Russians and that the 
Germans would rather capture one Englishman 
than twenty of the others, the reason therefor is 
unfolded after studying Treitschke and his dis- 
ciples. Of course, there are opponents of the 
world-power movement with which young Ger- 
many has been imbued, but their doctrines are 
not ascendant. Neitzsche has superseded other 
thinkers, too, with his N apoleonic, transforming 
new religion, and it fits well in with the Treit- 
schke gospel of Blessed are the War-makers for 
they Shall Inherit the Earth. 

We Americans may well ask, What, then, is 
Destiny? Is it England, or is Treitschke right, 
and Germany to be the Chosen One? It is a 


death struggle we are called upon to witness, 
titanic as well as Teutonic and Brittanic. Ad- 
mire as one may the kindly spirit of a Mueller, 
the peace-loving tendencies of those who demur 
at the Religion of Valor, the conflict ahead is in- 
evitably a bloody one, a prolonged one, and so 
far as Germany is concerned, a premeditated one. 


MUNICIPAL LEAGUE AND FRANCIS 


FTER many weeks of conscientious investi- 

gation the executive committee of the Mu- 
nicipal League has reported that “pernicious 
political activities,’ of which Superintendent 
John H. Francis was cognizant, have existed 
within the school department to an extent that 
has been seriously detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the public schools; that the elementary 
schools have suffered, due to the preponderance 
of time and energy given by the superintendent 
tc the intermediate and high schools; and that 
Mr. Francis has lost the confidence of a large 
percentage of the teachers in the elementary 
schools which he cannot regain. In view of these 
findings the committee believes that the reten- 
tion of Mr. Francis as superintendent is against 
the best interests of the public schools. 


This conclusion is of importance to the com- 
munity, coming as it does from a body whose 
prime object is to “assist and encourage efficient, 
conscientious officials in administering the affairs 
of the city with economy and with justice to all 
citizens.” It is to be noted that in the investiga- 
tion proceedings the majority members of the 
board of education took no part; the three mi- 
nority members, preferring the original charges, 
were present, and, presumably, assisted in the 
taking of the testimony. Mr. Francis attended 
several of the sessions, but acting on the advice 
of his attorney, withdrew on the ground that the 
committee, having no power to render a decision 
that would be conclusive, its work would be 
futile. Among the many witnesses examined 
were an assistant superintendent of schools, a 
judge of the superior court, principals and heads 
of departments of high standing in educational 
circles and officers of the City Teachers’ Club. 
The judge who testified was a school teacher, we 
believe, upward of twenty years ago. 

That politics prevailed in local educational cir- 
cles a decade or more ago is not to be contro- 
verted, but while the “Owls” were actively en- 
gaged then by means of the so-called “inner 
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clique,” the report of the committee is to the ef- 
fect that this organization was not shown to 
have had any official meetings recently; that it 
accomplished the defeat of E. J. Lickley as as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, however, is the 
direct charge, attributed to the work of four in- 
termediate principals, who owe. their appoint- 
ments to Mr. Francis. This is, evidently, consid- 
ered as offering proof that “the intermediate 
schools are favored and advanced by Mr. Fran- 
cis at the expense of the elementary schools and 
also as being a factor in the alleged distrust of 
the superintendent among teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools. Extravagance and mismanagement 
in conducting the high school branch of the in- 
termediate schools, are also charged. Religious 
opinions, declares the committee, have had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the controversy within 
the school board. 

Doubtless, the committee has performed its 
work as nearly as possible without bias. It is a 
pity that the majority members of the school 
board declined the invitation to attend the hear- 
ings, thus leaving the conduct of the investiga- 
tion, in a manner, to the prejudiced minority, 
plus the Municipal League. It is also to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Francis did not court the fullest 
investigation; his friends, who are many, believe 
that he owed that much to himself. What now 
remains? The minority members of the board 
are reinforced by a powerful civic body of whose 
disinterestedness that can be no question. The 
issue is Francis, and his retention in office will 
only lead to additional dissensions on the board 
and further unrest among the teachers. A com. 
promise seems to be the only way out of the 
present difficulty. Mr. Francis, having been en- 
gaged for the ensuing year should be paid his full 
salary with the understanding that he resign his 
efice. This, in the interest of the schools and 
in a spirit of self-sacrifice. It need not be re- 
garded as a retreat under fire. The majority 
members should be able to make it plain in re- 
ceiving his resignation that it is in no sense a 
reflection on his abilities. In this we shall hope 
to see the minority concur and so bring to an 
amicable conclusion an embarrassing episode. 


MENACE IN “NUISANCE” ACT 

Ww RITING from San Francisco to the editor 

* of The Graphic, Franklin Hichborn, corre- 
sponding secretary of the campaign committee 
for the redlight abatement act, gives assurance 
that the opponents of the measure are endeavor- 
ing to make it appear that a single act of lewd- 
ness committed on any premises will incur the 
extreme penalty for the owner of the offending 
building. He declares that such a course is on 
a par with and quite as honest as the forgery by 
which the redlight abatement act was prevented 
from going into effect. Section 2 of the act in 
question reads: 


Every building or place used for the purpose 
of lewdness, assignation or prostitution and every 
building or place wherein or upon which acts of 
lewdness, assignation or prostitution are held or 
occur, 18 a nuisance which shall be enjoined, 
abated and prevented as hereinafter provided, 
whether the same be a public or private nuisance. 


Mr. Hichborn states that practically the iden- 
tical act is in force in nine states of the union 
and in the District of Columbia. There have 
been no cases of blackmail brought under such a 
law, nor has any incident been cited to show that 
innocent property owners have been made to suf- 
fer. Concludes Mr. Hichborn: “Persons who rent 
their property for purposes of prostitution and 
assignation have much to fear from this bill. 
Property owners who rent their property for 
legitimate purposes have nothing to fear.” This 
seems to be expert information on a vexed sub- 
ject, but although Mr. Hichborn surmises that 
we have not read the bill and have been misled, 
“along with other worthy people,’ we can as- 
sure him to the contrary. The truth is, section 2, 
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which he cites, is not satisfactory and although 
we do not question the honest intention of the 
framers of the bill, the result of their labors js 
a menace to property owners as we can show. 

It is not alone the building or place which is 
used for the “purpose” of lewdness, assignation 
Or prostitution that is threatened. The lan- 
guage that follows is, “and every building or 
place” wherein or upon “acts of lewdness” may 
occur is subject to the penalty... How can Mr. 
Hichborn assert that “property owners who rent 
their property for legitimate purposes have noth- 
ing to fear.” The statute gives no such assur- 
ance, as we have demonstrated, and the law is 
peremptory as to any dereliction. Moreover, it 
is not even necessary to prove the commission of 
lewdness. Section 5 declares that when an action 
is brought “evidence of the general reputation 
of the place shall be admissible for the purpose 
of proving the existence of said nuisance.” We 
repeat, of the good intent of the lawmakers we 
have no doubt, but so loosely-drawn a statute is 
dangerous in that it leaves property owners at 
the mercy of blackmailers or those having no 
regard for the rights placed in jeopardy by the 
lewd acts of tenants, whose conduct it is mani- 
festly impossible for the property owner to 
govern. 


NO OCCASION FOR PESSIMISM 


Pp ERHAPS, there are biessings in store for 

America as a result of the present European 
war, not yet apparent to the casual observer who 
is prone to look on the dark side of the situation 
and think we are all going to the dogs—of war— 
simultaneously. Of course, we are not. A 
country that can show an increase in its volume 
of money in circulation of $327,000,000 for August 
and September is fairly comfortably off. We ad- 
mit that in the face of this unprecedented in- 
crease a “tight” money market appears as an 
egregious inconsistency, but the apparent scarcity 
of funds is wholly attributable to the hoarding 
spirit that for no rational reason has seized upon 
a portion of the country and produced anomalous 
conditions. 


What foolishness to wax panicky because cer- 
tain articles of manufacture, hitherto made 
abroad, have ceased to reach us, bearing a for- 
eign sign-manual! Is it not time that we took 
our own raw material and with just as good ex- 
pert labor prepared the merchandise for the mar- 
ket? It is absurd to suppose that all the “made 
in Germany” or “made in England” products are 
actually manufactured abroad. The stamps that 
seem to indicate such in many instances are a 
concession to local prejudice which imagines 
that the only articles worth having are the ones 
imported from Europe. Is it because the Eng- 
lish, German, French or Belgian workmen are so 
much better than our own? We are loth to be- 
lieve it. Of course, in instances, the trade secrets 
held abroad conspire against us, but with the ces- 
sation of the present war we lock to see a vast 
tide of immigration set in westward that will 
-ring to these shores the cream ‘of the artisans 
and artificers of the Old World, intent on cast- 
ing their lot with the New, where there are no 
conscriptions and no imperialistic bureaus to 
hurry a nation into war irrespective of the wishes 
of the people. 


That hegira may not be next year, for it is 
extremely unlikely that the bitter struggle now 
ii progress will be settled within a twelvemonth, 
but even as the disturbances of 1846 gave this 
country a host of desirable Germans who became 
loyal American citizens, so before 1920 a similar 
wholesale immigration from Continental Europe 
is sure to head in this direction. But the longer 
the war is maintained the more certainty that our 
crops and our manufactured products will be in 
continuous demand from the other side. This 
year, it is estimated, our crops will total $10,000,- 
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000,000 in money value and the more the contest 
abroad is prolonged the greater the market that 
will open up to us. We have the stores, and only 
from Uncle Sam can the warring countries obtain 
the necessities of life. We are not a nation of 
ghouls, eager to profit by the calamities of our 
neighbors across the water, but it is no crime 
to do an honorable business that is vastly aug- 
mented through no connivance of our own. This 
being true, and imminent, there is no occasion 
for pessimistic forebodings, but the reverse. A 
wonderful era of prosperity awaits this country 
on every hand. 


HOW THE WAR AFFECTS COTTON 


FFECT of the war on cotton is the subject 

of a thoughtful and informing article in the 
current North American Review by Mr. C. T. 
Revere, who for the last twelve years has been 
actively engaged in the cotton brokerage busi- 
ness in New York and who is widely known, both 
here and abroad as an authority on cotton. He 
shows that the sudden withdrawal of buying 
power for five million bales of cotton, ordinarily 
greedily taken by Europe, has imposed upon the 
South a burden for which it was utterly unpre- 
pared. As an offset Japan and China and mills 
ii the United States and Canada may increase 
their consumption, but after making liberal al- 
lowances and figuring on a basis of a crop of 
15,000,000 bales, the most hopeful analysis places 
the remaining amount of cotton that will have 
to be carried by the South into the next crop at 
3,500,000 bales. 


To finance this huge surplus is no easy task; 
but aside from that is the greater difficulty in 
the gradual marketing of the cotton that is 
actually needed, and to prevent it from being 
thrown on the market regardless of value. It 
was to consider this problem that the recent con- 
ference at Washington was called when it was 
decided that eight cents a pound for middling 
cotton as a basis for loans would afford reason- 
able protection to bankers and at the same time 
facilitate the financing of our most important ex- 
port crop in the present exigency. It should be 
remembered that the average cost of producing 
cotton averages about nine and one-half cents a 
pound throughout the United States, while the 
average market value for the last six years has 
been in excess of twelve cents a pound. If the 
cotton grower can borrow on his collateral up 
to eight cents a pound it will enable him to mar- 
ket his product in an orderly and deliberate man- 
ner and hold prices fairly steady. 

One factor militating against this desirable con- 
dition is the totally inadequate storage capacity. 
In this respect the cotton belt has been derelict 
and in marked contradistinction to the wheat and 
corn belts whose splendid elevator systems, cap- 
able of holding enormous quantities of grain 
through periods of congestion, have proved the 
forehandedness of the northern farmer. Texas 
has been quick to grasp the importance of build- 
ing warehouses to meet the demand and al- 
though they are merely rough sheds in many in- 
stances their total floor acreage will treble the 
cotton storage capacity in the Lone Star State 
this winter. Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama and 
Memphis are planning to increase their ware- 
housing systemis in like manner. 


Paralysis of the European textile trade, natur- 
ally, offers a great opportunity for the neutral 
ceuntries. Cotton consumption of Sweden, Hol- 
land, Italy and Spain is likely to be augmented, 
but from Yankee Japan, the largest increased or- 
ders have been noted. Certainly, American cot- 
ton manufacturers have an opportunity to extend 
their markets such as never before has been pre- 
sented. Ordinarily, American and Canadian mills 
take about 6,000,000 bales. It is estimated that 
mills in the United States will buy at least 7,000,- 
000 bales of the present crop at a price materially 
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lower than in previous years. That the cotton 
acreage in the South will be reduced at least fifty 
per cent is thought likely and although the 
farmers will be loth to change they may at last 
be compelled to diversify their crops, in which 
event the conflict in Europe will not be wholly 
detrimental to cotton growers. 
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fBrowsings in an old 
Book Ahop 


VA7 Hi I@picked up “a worn copy opeDr: 


Y Smart’s prose translations of the works of 
Horace at the Old Book Shop this week—that 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus whose wit and re- 
partee so endeared him to Maecenas that a life- 
long friendship resulted—I recalled how warm 
an admirer the Roman poet and satirist had in 
the late Eugene Field, a replica of Horace nine- 
teen hundred years later. In conjunction with 
his brother Roswell, Eugene Field did a number 
of delightful translations from Horace in which 
the spirit of the original was remarkably well 
retained. Horace Flaccus and Eugene Field 
were of kindred minds as wits and satirists and 
their poetic gifts were singularly alike. If there 
is anything in reincarnation—who knows? I wish 
that Eugene could have found as liberal a friend 
as his Roman prototype enjoyed in his intimacy 
with Maecenas, who not only installed him in a 
villa of Tibur, in the Sabine Hills, but so inter- 
ceded with the Emperor Augustus that the lat- 
ter forgave the poet for serving in a Republican 
army with Brutus at Philippi and invited him to 
become his private secretary. As this honor 
would have deprived him of the frequent society 
of Maecenas Horace declined the appointment. 
Augustus was big enough to take the refusal in 
good part, and even personally encouraged Hor- 
ace to further literary exertions. It was under 
Augustus, heir of Julius Caesar, that Roman lit- 
erature reached its highest point. 


Alternating between his dwelling on the then 
healthy Esquiline hill at Rome, and the quieter 
and more congenial retirement of his villa at 
Praeneste, Horace lived a life of epicurean en- 
joyment, not wholly untainted with the vices 
of his times, we are reminded, but yielding to 
them with the carelessness of a wit rather than 
with the wantonness of a voluptuary. He was 
simple and unostentatious in his habits, but by 
no means insensible to the pleasures of the 
table, especially in society; a kind and indulgent 
master, and a faithful friend. In fact, an un- 
ruffled amiability, relieved by a keen and well- 
expressed perception of other men’s follies, 
seems to have been the leading feature in the 
poet’s conduct, and the guiding principle of his 
writings. Horace died at the age of fifty-seven 
in the year 8, B. C., at about the same time the 
death of Maecenas occurred. The body of the 
Roman statesman and patron of literature was 
interred on the Esquiline hill, that of Horace 
finding a resting place near by. Virgil had pre- 
ceded them both by eleven years. He also was 
ai intimate friend of the poet Horace and the 
patron Maecenas. The first ode in the first 
book of the Odes of Horace is to his beloved 
patron whom he apostrophizes, “both my pro- 
tection and my darling honor!” How dearly 
Horace held Virgil may be gathered from his 
third ode in which the poet prays that the ship 
which is about to bear the famous author of the 
“Georgics” to Athens, may voyage in safety. He 
sings, “O, ship, who art intrusted with Virgil; 
my prayer is, that thou mayest land him safe 
on the Athenian shore, and preserve the half of 
my soul,” 


It is interesting to note that the allegory of a 
ship and the republic, so generally employed by 
political speakers in this country, was first used 
by Maecenas in a speech made at the time 
Augustus consulted with him and Agrippa as to 
whether he should resign his authority. Horace, 
probably, as a compliment to his illustrious pat- 
ron, adopted the figure and his fourteenth ode, 
“To the Roman State,” in consequence, begins, 
“O ship, new waves will bear you back again to 
sea. . . . Bravely seize the port. Mayest thou 
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escape those dangerous seas which flow among 
the shining Cyclades.” From this allegorical 
poem the versatile Horace turns “To Chloe,” 
whom he accuses of shunning him, “like a fawn 
that 1s seeking its timorous mother in the path- 
less mountains, not without a vain dread of the 
breezes and the thickets; for she trembles both 
in her heart and knees, whether the arrival of 
the spring has terrifed by its rustling leaves, 
or the green lizards have stirred the bush.” After 
this poetic interjection Horace assures the maid 
that he does not follow her, “like a savage 
tigress, or a Gaetulian lion,” to tear her to pieces. 

Assuredly, he was not a poet of the Words- 
worthian school. In the last ode of his first 
book of odes Horace pays tribute to Cleopatra’s 
courage, who, defeated by the Romans, had re- 
served a dagger for her ending. This was 
wrested from her by Proculeius, who had been 
instructed by Octavius to take the Egyptian 
queen alive, that she might be led in chains at 
the chariot wheel. Horace sympathizes with 
her desire to seek a more generous death, de- 
claring that she neither had an effeminate dread 
of the sword, nor repaired with her ship to hid- 
den shores. “She was able to look upon her 
palace, lying in ruins, with a countenance un- 
moved, and courageous enough to handle ex- 
asperated asps, that she might imbibe in her 
body the deadly poison, being more resolved by 
having premeditated her death, for she was a 
woman of such greatness of soul, as to scorn 
to be carried off in haughty triumph like a pri- 
vate person, by rough Liburnians.” The asp story 
has been doubted and denied by many authori- 
ties, it is true, but here is Horace’s testimony 
who was contemporary with Cleopatra and whose 
bosom companions took part in the defeat of 
Antony and Cleopatra at Actium. 


It is natural that Horace should indite many 
of his odes to Maecenas and in one of these, 
Ode XVII, he is found lamenting the ill-health 
of his patron. “Alas,” he sings, “if an untimely 
blow hurry away thee, a part of my soul, why 
do I the other moiety remain, my value lost, 
nor any longer whole? That fatal day shall bring 
destruction upon us both. I have by no means 
taken a false oath; we will go, we will go, when- 
ever thou shalt lead the way, prepared to be 
fellow-travelers on the last journey.” Which 
died first is not clear; but if Maecenas, then is 
FlLorace, apparently, determined to end his own 
life that they may visit in company the abode of 
Plutus. Maecenas was so afflicted with insom- 
nia, we are told, that for three years before his 
death, it 1s said, he never closed his eyes. 


In the third book of odes the poet chooses 
more serious themes and less personal ones. 
Thus, he sings of the charms of contentment: 
“Since nor Phrygian marble, nor the use of 
purple more dazzling than the sun, nor the 
Falernian wine, nor the Persian nard composes 
a troubled mind, why should I set about a lofty 
edifice with columns that excite envy, and in the 
modern taste. Why should I exchange my 
Sabine vale for wealth, which is attended with 
more troubler” He follows with an adjuration 
to the Roman youth against degeneracy. There 
is one on steadiness and integrity, another on 
courteousness, and one in which he acclaims his 
own lyrics, asserting that he shall not wholly 
die, but a great part of him shall escape Libi- 
tina. This was the goddess who presided over 
funerals. According to ancient  classicists a 
place in Rome was called Libitina, where the 
undertaker lived, who received a certain piece 
of money for every person who was buried, 
whence they knew the number of their dead. 

How Horace loved his Sabine farm! In one 
of his epodes he sings the praises of a country 
life and after enumerating its many joys, de- 
clares the summum bonum is attained by 
the addition of a chaste wife. This, however, 
was not the lot of Horace, who in one of his 
odes to Maecenas sighs that he is a single man. 
How human are his satires and how modern! 
In one of them he is found declaring that a fault, 
common to all singers, is that among their friends 
they never are inclined to sing when they are 
asked, but, unasked, they never desist. In Satire 
V Horace describes with much sprightliness a 
certain journey he took from Rome to Brundu- 
sium and of the “cursed gnats and frogs of the 
fens that drove off repose at night;” of the 
morning ablutions and the meeting with Virgil 
at Sinuessa. “O what embraces and what 
transports were there!” How the bustling land- 
lord at Beneventum almost burned himself in 
roasting lean thrushes for their supper, and, alas, 
how at Trivicus he waited “like a great fool as I 
was, till midnight for a deceitful mistress; sleep, 
however, overcomes me while meditating love; 
and disagreeable dreams make me ashamed of 
myself and everything about me.” But the 
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morning arrives and away the travelers are 
bowled in chaises twenty-four miles, to a little 
town where water is sold “though the worst in 
the world; but their bread ig exccedingly fine, 
inasmuch that the weary traveler is used to carry 
it willingly on his shoulders: for the bread at 
Canusium is gritty. I might inform the bread- 
makers of Los Angeles, now in rivalry for the 
best trade, that the Roman town celebrated by 
Horace for its good bread was named Equotu- 
ticum. How.1 should like to have accompanied 
Horace on that little journey to Brundusium 
which ended his fatigues and likewise his paper. 

I think of all the satires‘ the most humorous 
one is that telling of the garrulous bore seizing 
upon him and refusing to be shaken off. He 
appeals to a dear friend whom they meet—who 
knows the bore’s reputation well—and whom he 
vainly signals to rescue him. The friend is also 
of a humorous turn of mind, “cruelly he 
laughs, and pretends not to take the hint. 
Horace urges that his friend has a private mes- 
sage to bestow. No; another time, this was a 
Jewish festival and it would affront the Jews to 
choose that day. Then the wicked rogue runs 
away and leaves the poet to his torment. But 
the fellow has a case in court and he is carried 
off to confront the praetor. “Thus Apollo pre- 
served me,” concludes Horace, gratefully. An- 
other modern theme is of the tricks played on 
rich old men by their would-be heirs whose chic- 
aneries the satirist graphically limns. After 
his satires follow the epistles Horace wrote when 
he was past fifty. For twenty-six years he had 
been Rome's most popular lyrist, but now he 
resolves to apply himself wholly to the study of 
philosophy, which teaches to bridle the desires 
and to postpone everything to virtue. Incidental- 
ly, however, it may be noted that he complains 
to Maecenas, at about this period, that he is no 
longer amenable to the charms of Venus and is 
content to remain at home. “My age is not 
the same,’ he laments, and in an ode to Venus 
he cries “Forbear, O cruel mother of soft de- 
sires, to bend one bordering upon fifty, now too 
hardened for soft commands. Go, whither the 
soothing prayers of youth invoke you.” There 
is, it is plain to be seen, reason for his philos- 
dphical bent. 

Will it be believed that the term “boozer” as 
applied to the excessive wine bibber was used by 
Horace when Augustus was emperor of Rome? 
Listen to this: “O learned Maecenas, if you be- 
lieve old Cratinus—who died of grief at seeing a 
hogshead of wine broken and the contents run- 
ing to waste—no verses which are ever written 
by water-drinkers can please or be long-lived. 
Iver since Bacchus enlisted the brain-sick poets 
among the satyrs and the fauns, the sweet muses 
have usually smelt of wine in the morning. 
Homer, by his excessive praises of wine, is con- 
victed as a ‘booser.’” Ends this delightful trans- 
lation with Homer’s celebrated essay on the art 
of poetry in which he declares it is not enough 
that poems be beautiful. “Let them,” says he, 
“be tender and affecting, and bear away the soul 
of the auditor withsoever they please. As the 
human countenance smiles on those who smile, 
so does it sympathize with those that weep.” 
No wonder Eugene Field loved Horace and that 
Maecenas delighted in his friendship. What a 
joy to have been on intimate terms with the 
poet out at the Sabine farm! Poor Smart! As 
a translator he did his work admirably, but he 
was for years confined in a madhouse and he 
ended his life miserably in the debtor’s prison. 
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That district we know as Alsace-Lorraine has 
had a most checkered existence. For five hun- 
dred years it was a part of the old Roman Em- 
pire. The center and richest portion of Charle- 
magne’s home kingdom, after his death it became 
the bone of contention between the German and 
French lines of his descendants. Alsace, for 
centuries, belonged to the royal house of Austria. 
The ruler of Lorraine was generally a vassal of 
the French crown. Louis XIV. made them an in- 
tegral part of the French kingdom. In 1870 Ger- 
many annexed them. So much for the autocratic 
idea, “The wish of the ruler.” Democracy, the 
“Consent of the governed,” says they are French. 


Is it possible to get back to the beginnings of 
things? In answer to the German historian’s 
remark, that, “Never again will Germany permit 
herself to be trampled in the mud, as happened 
a century ago,’ a Frenchman might ask, “Why 
was Napoleon?” Was not this great conqueror 
a natural, inevitable result of the German ruler’s 
interference in the internal affairs of France, in 
the early years of the Revolution? 
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Stealing a March on Los Angeles 


It seems to me that Pasadena has “slipped one 
over’ on Los Angeles in acquiring from Lewis 
Bradbury a large-sized copy in Carrara marble of 
the famous statue known as the Apollo Belve- 
dere, the original of which is in the Vatican Mu- 
scum at Rome. The figure is the work of an 
Italian sculptor and was bought by Mr. Bradbury 
and his mother a number of years ago, when 
they were in Rome. For a long time the statue 
was housed in the old Bradbury mansion on the 
hill above the Broadway tunnel and when the 
place was leased to a moving picture concern it 
was so heavy that the owner did not attempt to 
transfer it. I called attention in this column to 
the value of the piece of sculpture, at least a year 
ago, and urged the management of the art sec- 
tion out at Agricultural Park to get busy with 
Mr. Bradbury and secure his consent to its re- 
moval thither, but the opportunity was neglected 
even though I spoke personally to the curator re- 
garding the prize that awaited the alert seeker. 
Possibly, my friend Elmer Grey, one of the 
members of the Pasadena Museum and Art 
Association noted my suggestion in The Graphic, 
for he is a constant reader of its columns. At 
any rate, he interviewed Mr. Bradbury regard- 
ing the statue and obtained his consent to an 
indefinite joan of the work to the association. 1t 
was decided, until such a day when Pasadena will 
have an art museum, to place the Apollo at the 
entrance hall to Throop College, which buila- 
ing has served to house many art exhibits of the 
association. The figure stands seven and one- 
half feet high and a marble pedestal, which was 
executed at the same time, brings its total height 
to nine and one-half feet. The house on the hill 
wherein it has stood so long is several flights of 
steps above the street and since both the statue 
and the pedestal are of solid marble the task of 
moving it to Pasadena was no small affair. The 
cost of this undertaking was, however, cheerfully 
met by private subscriptions. As Dr. Scherer re- 
marked in a recent public address, the greatest 
value of wealth lies in the opportunity it affords 
for benefiting others and this valuable loan of 
Mr. Bradbury’s offers a refreshing illustration of 
this fact. The Museum of Art of Los Angeles 
has missed turning a trick, but the fault is its 
Own’. 


Wicked Scribes Gain Two Dinners 


Herbert Goudge was host to twenty members 
of the “Scribes” Tuesday evening at a dinner at 
the Union League Club, the result of a wager 
with Dr. John R. Haynes that the “abatement 
nuisance” act, synopsized on the bulletin issued 
by the secretary of state, was unintelligible to the 
average voter. The wicked Scribes, having learned 
that Dr. Haynes would be host if he won, al- 
most to a man voted against Goudge, with the 
result that the members will be the guests of Dr. 
John next Wednesday at his beautiful new home 
on Figueroa street. At the Tuesday night dinner 
the scholarly host explained that his error was 
in underestimating the intelligence of the Scribes 
and theirs in overestimating the intelligence of 
the masses. A lively debate followed the excel- 
lent dinner whose controversial points served to 
demonstrate beyond peradventure, that although 
Herbert Goudge was host he had not lost his 
contention. 


Marco Hellman and His Mother 


One of the interested visitors to the new bank- 
ing quarters of the Merchants National last Tues- 
day was Mrs. Herman W. Hellman, the mother 
of Vice-President Marco H. Hellman, who was 
proud to escort her through the spacious new 
home of the institution with which her husband 
was affiliated up to the time of his death. On the 
arm of her big, good looking son, Mrs. Hellman 
walked about the banking rooms, lingering par- 
ticularly where the many beautiful floral pieces 
were displayed, evidences of the good will of 
clients and banking associates. The widow and 
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her eldest boy bear great affection for each other 
and Marco excused himself from all other callers 
so long as his mother was present, 


Celtic Club Hears Good Stories 


Two distinguished visitors were guests of the 
Celtic Club Tuesday evening in the persons of 
Dr. Ian Maclaren, traveler and lecturer, a cousin 
of the late Dr. John Maclaren Watson, who took 
the pen name of “Jan Maclaren” by which he 
became so well known to American readers, and 
Dr. Gross Alexander, late protessor of Greek at 
Vanderbilt University. Dr. Maclaren was in a 
humorous vein, and told several excellent stories. 
One was of an Englishman who arriving in New 
York bought a ticket for San Francisco. At 
Fittsburgh he thought the journey was over, but 
the conductor told him to keep his seat as there 
was still a spell of traveling remaining. ‘The 
same thing happened at Salt Lake. When final- 
ly he reached the Golden Gate, he turned to the 
conductor before leaving, and inquired who it 
was that discovered America. “Christopher Co- 
lumbus,” was the reply. “Well, I say,” said the 
Englishman, “the wonder is how he could have 
missed it.” 


Too Much for the Dog 


Dr. Gross Alexander, who resigned his chair at 
Vanderbilt about ten years ago to become editor 
of the Methodist Review Quarterly, the official 
organ of the M. E. Church South, is also a good 
racouteur. He told a story which he acquired 
from the original Ian Maclaren many years ago. 
A minister had come to Drumtochty to conduct 
services on the Sabbath. Before he had been 
long at his sermon he fell into a monotonous 
sing-song, which was too much for a sheep dog 
in the audience. It began to howl in response, 
until the speaker could stand the strain no longer, 
and asked its owner to take the dog out. This he 
did, but in returning, before he sat down, he 
turned to the preacher and said, “I call the con- 
gregation to witness that it was you that first 
began the disturbance.” 


Wore Daisies for the Belgians 


James Main Dixon, the historian, took up the 
special subject of the evening, “The Belgians, a 
heroic Keltic people.’ In the buttonholes of the 
members were marguerite daisies, the national 
flower of the Walloons. He began by remarking 
that never since the days of Julius, the first 
Caesar, had the Keltic peoples been in such dan- 
ger from an imperial invader and enemy. On 
the banks of the Scheldt in 57 B, C., the Belgae, 
under Boduognat, the “son of victory,” strove to 
repel the Roman legions, and at the close of the 
fighting only five hundred remained of 80,000 
warriors. ‘Today on the same historic plains, 
Breton and Welshman, Scot and Irishman, Gaul 
and Walloon were all arrayed against the Goth 
war-god. From Godfrey of Bouillon, a Walloon 
prince, first Christian ruler of Jerusalem, down 
to the heroic Albert of Belgium, statesman, 
physician and gallant soldier, Belgium had _ fur- 
nished her quota of noble men to the world. And 
in the field of art, and of literature, she had 
given a Rubens, a Tenier and a van Dyke, a 
Henri Conscience and a Maeterlinck, “one of the 
country s most original, most beautiful and most 
exquisite types of genius.’ The speaker closed 
with selections from Maeterlinck’s “Wisdom and 
Destiny.” Other speakers were Dr. W. T. Mc- 
Arthur, who was across in Europe when the war 
broke out, and who gave his experiences, with 
his accustomed happy humorous delivery. Judge 
Frank Finlayson also spoke. 


Discuss the Medical Witnesses 


Los Angeles was strongly represented in the 
discussion of expert medical testimony held by 
the San Francisco Bar and Medical Associations 
this week. Attorney Oscar Mueller spoke on 
“The Expert Witness from the Standpoint of the 
Attorney” and Dr. Andrew Stewart Lobingier 
on “The Status of the Medical Expert in Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence.” The signs of the times are 
that there is bound to be reformation in respect 
to expert witnesses, and there is no question that 
Mr. Mueller and Dr. Lobingier are capable of 
bringing the most advanced ideas to bear on the 
vexed problem. 


What Made the Queen Weep? 


Was there ever anything so delicious as this 
bit from the Los Angeles Examiner, in which the 
keeper of the Clarence Gate of Buckingham Pal- 
ace writes to a relative here concerning the emo- 
tion displayed by Her Majesty upon seeing a 
clipping from the local Hearst publication. Read 
it: “She passed the Imperial lodge and I gave her 
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your clipping from the Los Angeles ‘Examiner’ 
regarding the British Red Cross benefit and as 
she read it she cried and gave it back without 
saying a word. Her looks and tears spoke great 
eloquence.” Can any person present improve 
upon this? If so, please speak up. 


Max Kuenrich Offers a Protest 


My old friend, P. Max Kuenrich, who still 
names Los Angeles as his permanent place of 
residence, although, like Alden W. Skinner, he 
has a fondness for continental life, encloses from 
Munich, Bavaria, a printed folder protesting 
against the American point of view regarding 
Germany and the war, which, he declares, is 
gained through British sources. “Have you for- 
gotten,” the circular letter concludes, “the close 
ties of many interests between us and Germany, 
forgotten the ties that bind our commerce with 
theirs, our industries, even our pleasures? You 
know how overwhelmingly the figures are against 
them, how two, three, tenfold they are outnum- 
bered in numbers of soldiers, numbers of battle- 
ships, more so in populations, square miles and 
resources, and still I believe they will win, just 
because they are a nation of men and women of 
the highest individual moral strength. It is the 
duty of everyone to do everything in his power 
to spread the truth about these events that shake 
the world and to act accordingly.” An addi- 
tional circular insists that Germany fights for the 
existence of the nation—on Belgian soil—and as 
one man in point of unity. I wonder if Max is 
familiar with von Treitschke’s arguments and von 
Bernhardi’s viewpoint about the war with Eng- 
land? 


Shelbyville Hears from Len 


I am in receipt of a copy of the Shelbyville 
Union in which L. Ellsworth Behymer makes his 
peace with his former perturbed fellow-citizens, 
who took too seriously his pleasantries about his 
old home town. Len Ellsworth assures his ci- 
devant cronies that his love for Shelbyville has 
not abated and that he is proud to be able to 
hail from that part of the Sucker state. When 
his decoration came from France it was the citi- 
zen of Shelbyville that was honored and when- 
ever he goes east it is never a task to travel sev- 
eral hundred miles off the direct course in order 
to pay his respects to the dear old town that 
gave him his education and equipped him for his 
grapple with life’s stern realities. I hope Shelby- 
ville will bury the hatchet and receive Len back— 
not as a prodigal son, but as a loyal exile. 


Stough, the San Diego Wonder 


One of the most picturesque citizens of San 
Diego, who makes frequent trips to Los Angeles, 
where he has large property interests, is Mr. O. 
J. Stough, nonogenarian, and one of the largest 
owners of San Diego realty. He recently cele- 
brated his ninety-fifth birthday anniversary and 
mounted on his black riding mare he sits the 
saddle as jauntily as a lad of twenty. Years ago, 
when I] was the lad of twenty, I used to ride with 
higaeacross country, back in Illinois; and he avas 
wont to set a lively pace, I remember. [THe writes 
me that he is feeling quite as young today as he 
actually was in the early eighties and he declares 
that he can outrun or outswim me any day. I 
hereby accept his challenge and name the ferry 
channel to Coronado as the scene of the swim- 
ming contest and a ten mile course at Balboa 
Park as the site for the test of speed. Winner 
to be entertained at dinner by the loser annually 
until Mr. Stough celebrates his two hundredth 
birthday anniversary. 


Renewed Activities on Hill Street 

It is pleasant to note renewed signs of activity 
in the business office of the esteemed Tribune- 
Express, the unwonted celerity having its origin 
in the installation of a time-registering clock 
whose tell-tale sheets are for the personal in- 
spection of the argus-evyed owner. No employe 
of the business foree is exempt. Even Charley 
Hiles, for nearly two decades custodian of the 
Express’ cash, is required to ring in and out, with 
an hour allotted for luncheon. So also must 
Vernon Lilley, general manager for all the Earl 
papers west of the Mississippi. No favorites are 
played by this latest check on the force. 


To Sail the Spanish Main 

It is an interesting trip the Southwest Mu- 
seum has announced, to leave Los Angeies early 
in November and continue until it is ended, 1 
heartily wish that I could be among those who 
will sail in the Columbia, and explore, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Costa _ Rica, 
Panama, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile, 
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not to mention San Diego. It will take about 
five months to cover the itinerary, but the or- 
ganizers are making no rash promises as to the 
date of return. Fifteen thousand miles will be 
traversed, and the party will see many of the 
10st interesting spots on the globe. Charley 
Lummis—excuse me—Dr. Charles F. Lummis. 
will be scientific director of the expedition, and 
the trophies and tales that will be brought back 
should make the finest kind of copy for mouths 
thereafter. 


Clean Conscience and Fairness 


I wonder if there ever was such an incident 
as that of a few days ago when one fraternal 
organization called for a committee of one which 
is opposed to it in matters of important principle, 
to judge as to its patriotism. It is an open Sse- 
cret that the Masonic organizations as a whole 
lave been opposing the election of candidates to 
public office who are affiliated with the Catholic 
church, ever since the famous encyclical of one 
of the popes of the nineteenth century placing 
Masonry under the ban. Out of this purely in- 
dividual antagonism there have arisen many side 
issues, which were discussed by Washington 
Gladden recently in Harper’s Weekly under the 
title, “The Anti-Papal Panic.” One of the re- 
ports was that in the secret obligations of the 
Knights of Columbus, a Catholic fraternal body, 
there were strange, dread oaths of an unpatriotic 
nature. At the invitation of the state organiza- 
tion of the Knights, a committee of prominent 
Masons, Motley H. Flint, Dana R. Weller, W. R. 
Hervey and S. P. Burk, went through all the 
rituals of the Knights, and made a formal report 
that they found nothing of the nature so often 
asserted. It was striking proof that the Knights 
had nothing to conceal, and of the fairness of 
the Masons, that the offer should have been 
made, and the result should have been so satts- 
factory. Of course, this does not mean that the 
antagonism of Masonry to Roman Catholicism 
shall cease, but it wipes out a canard which did 
not have its origin among the Masons them- 
selves, 


Bee Gets a Stein and an Opportunity 


L. Ellsworth Behymer has just received a token 
of woman’s persistence in the face of difficulties 
in the form of a musical stein from Nurenburg. 
Miss Marie Elliott, the well-known lecturer on 
Wagnerian and other musical subjects, was in 
Germany when the war precipitated itself upon 
Europe. She had written to Bee previously that 
she was bringing him a present, and this week 
Miss Elliott and present arrived, the fatter with- 
cut any sign of the perils through which it had 
passed. The stein was bought at Nurenburg be- 
fore trouble began, but at Baireuth Miss Eiliott 
found herself in a turmoil. As she was leaving 
she strapped Behymer’s stein to her waist, and 
when she pulled herself together on shipboard 
sh found the stein intact, but her baggage was 
scattered to the four winds and the seven seas. 
Arriving in Jos Angeles Miss Elliott delivered 
the present to Bee, and the latter was greatly 
edified to find that the German stein tinkied off a 
French tune—Gounod’s waltz from “Faust.” It 
was not long until Bee had an opportunity to 
use the mug, for he was visited by a delegation 
of Teutens who besought him, as a German citi- 
zen, to outline their plans for them at a Turner 
Hall affair. Bee protested that he had friends 
on both sides of the present difficulty, but the 
delegation assured him they had looked into his 
antecedents, and his name originally was Be- 
keimer. So Bee took his stein in his hand and 
consented. 


Flirting with Peril 


Here is a prize heading from a picture in last 
Sunday’s Examiner, illustrating the story of “The 
Perils of Patline,” a favomte “movie; | Geren, 
the plotter, prepares to poison Pauline, who 1s 
seen seated on the arm of the chair with the new 
germ.” Truly, Pauline is without fear. .A young 
woman who will sit carelessly on the arm cf a 
chair with a new germ, deserves to be filmed. It 
is not even as if it were an old germ, with whose 
deviltries she was conversant, but here was a new 
and untried germ, which might be anything from 
housemaid’s knee to black cholera, and the in- 
trepid girl calmly sits with it on the arm of a 
chair. The attitude itself suggests perfect non- 
chalance. No one who is conscious of perform- 
ing a daring act sits on the arm of a chair while 
engaging in it. It is a pose lacking in heroism, 
not to say dignity. Yet Pauline, in her charm- 
ing girlish nonchalance, sits there with the new 
germ, possibly tickling it under the chin, or 
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mussing its hair, little recking that it may turn 
around and bite her in the middle of her story, 
even before Owen tthe plotter gets a chance to 
do his dirty work? Ah, the supreme art of the 
movies! 


Most Peaceful of All Elections 


With election day less than three weeks dis- 
tant it is now safe to say that this campaign has 
been unique in the history of California politics 
for its peacefulness. Perhaps, this is because the 
war has monopolized all the good positions in 
the newspapers, but more likely, it is because 
everyone is running his own campaign. There is 
almost no party organization, although the Re- 
publican work is centering around Fredericks, 
that of the Progressives around Johnson, and the 
Democrats on Phelan. County candidates are 
running individually and there are few coalitions. 
Even most of the candidates who are supposed 
to favor prohibition, are trying to keep clear of 
the camp of the “Drys” for fear they will alient- 
ate more of their supporters: who are for pres- 
ent conditions, than they will win among the re- 
formers. There has not been a decent-sized sen- 
sation in the entire spring and summer, and it 
looks as if the public will have to vote as it has 
made up its mind, without the egging on of vio- 
lent pronunciamentos, denunciations, and the like. 
Another result of the paucity of newspaper pub- 
licity is that it is hard to collect money for cam- 
paign funds. In the yood old times when each 
day brought a column or so in each newspaper 
for its favorite candidate, his friends saw, read. 
and were more or less excited about the situa- 
tion. There is no such stimulant now, and the 
political aspirant has to haul his own wagon, and 
if is an uphill drag. 


Editors See Guasti Vineyard 


Last week a party of editors was entertained 
by Secondo Guasti at his vineyard and winery 
near Cucamonga. Mine host was assisted by 
Manager Barlotti, and at a feast served in the 
old ranch house Rev. Baker P. Lee delivered an 
address on the evils of prohibitory laws. The 
career of Mr. Guasti is one of the most interest- 
ing of the romances of Southern California, and 
is little known, for he is not among those who 
go about bragging how poor he used to be. 
Twenty-two years ago he came to Los Angeles 
from Piedmont, Italy, arriving here with nothing 
but willingness to work. He persuaded a com- 
patriot to house him while he found a job, which 
he did quickly. So one day, twenty-two years 
ago, the man who was to become the most exten- 
sive viticulturist in America, went to shoveling 
coal for Southern Pacific locomotives. He saved 
his money and started a winery. Then he grew 
curious about the Cucamonga desert where he 
had seen trains stopped by barks of sand being 
blown across the tracks, often four feet deep. 
Everyone laughed at him when he bezan to grow 
grapes there, thinking he was crazy, but he had 
investigated and found beneath the sand a 
stratum of moist loam. That was the beginning 
of the 4CO0C-acre vineyard, that now gives em- 
ployment to several hundred men, and embraces 
a big plant, the largest establishment of its kind 
in the United States, and with only one equal in 
the world—there being one about the same size 
in Italy. It is questionable if there are many 
Californians who would feel the industrial pinch 
less,than Secondo Guasti, if prohibition were put 
into effect, for his plants have been turning out 
five million gallons of wine annually for the last 
few years. 


Twelve Years—WkEew! 


Voters are going to make a fortunate judicial 
nominee the present of a twelve-year term this 
fall. Whether a weak or strong man secures the 
gift, the people will ke bound, hard and fast for 
a dozen years to their choice, who will occupy 
one of the hizhest judicial positions in the state, 
cne which has to do directly with public welfare 
to a great extent. Fortunately for the citizens 
and property intcrests, Nathaniel P. Conrey, pre- 
siding justice of the appellate court, will be 
elected to succeed himself in this vital office 
Everything points to a splendid majority for him. 
His opponent is serving his initial term on the 
bench of the flower court. He is in office for the 
first time. Judge Conrey has served on the judi- 
ciary of Los Angeles county continuously, a 
reriod of fourteen years. He is eminently fitted 
for the high office to which the people will re- 
turn him, is honorable, upright and capable. I 
cannot believe that a majority of the electorate 
of the second appellate district will refuse to in- 
dorse him for the weaker man, 
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Plnelam, the Logical Candidate for U. S. Senate 


By the Editor 


ALIFORNIA’S opportunity awaits her to 


elect a United States senator November 3 
who can respond to her needs at Washington. It 
is the duty of every voter to see that it is not 
neglected. 

In James D. Phelan is typified the best citizen- 
ship of the state, cultured yet aggressive; one 
who is alive to the requirements of the common- 
weaith, sure of a favorable hearing at the White 
House on anything in reason and with a political 
sentiment of the dominant party in congress at 
kis back. 


Is it not good business sagacity, sound com- 
mon sense, to elect stich a man to serve Califor- 
nia? Not on mere political grounds should the 
voter make his selection; that were hardly wise. 
In all human probability President Wilson will 
be chosen to serve a second term, hence it is 
highly essential to California’s welfare that at 
least one of her United States senators shall be 
closely in touch with the administration through- 
out. 


Mr. Phelan is no untried material. California 
born and reared he senses her wants as few 
others can and his sterling integrity and execu- 
tive ability have been repeatedly tested. In vot- 
ing for him November 3, it is not alone an ex- 
pression of confidence in Mr. Wilson’s adminis- 
tration that the citizens of California will regis- 
ter; it is the principle of electing to office the 
best man for the position, the one best fitted 
to do justice to the state. 


Of course, Mr. Phelan will support the Presi- 
dent’s policies, that is to be taken for granted. 
The vital thing is, What can he do for California? 

Everything that is possible for a United States 
senator to do for his state who is en rapport 
with the executive and legislative branches of 
the government is the reply. 


Can either of his opponents do as much? No. 
One is distinctly out of touch with the President 
for the unfair attack made on him in the free 
tolls controversy; the other is in a hopeless 
minority and would have little or no influence in 
shaping legislation favorable to California. 


Wherein has Mr, Phelan proved his efficiency? 
Let San Francisco answer: Three times her citi- 
zens entrusted him with the administration of 
government at the northern metropolis, demon- 
strating beyond cavil their confidence in his judg- 
ment and respect for his abilities. 

No charge of grafting in office ever tainted 
his official record. While fair to the corporations 
he always insisted that the people should be dealt 
with justly and the bosses soon learned to re- 
spect him and to attempt no trickeries. It was 
Phelan who forced competition in street work 
and exposed fraudulent specifications, notably in 
the case of the lighting monoply. This one act 
saved consumers $300,000. That supervisoral ring 
known as the “Solid Eight” found in Mayor Phe- 
lan a determined foe to their chicanertes. 

It is worth noting that the Geary Street Mu- 
nicipal Railway was saved to the city through the 
efforts of Mr. Phelan who prevented the renewal 
of the franchise. It is estimated that his alert- 
ness in the people’s interests saved the taxpayers 
$2,000,000. When he retired from ofhce his salary 
vouchers for the three terms were returned to San 
Francisco in the form of gifts; the honor of serv- 
ing his native city was sufficient reward for him. 
Little wonder that his fellow citizens, irrespec- 
tive of their politics name him as the hest mayor 
San Francisco has ever known. 

Every man and woman in the state who noted 
with anxious eyes the blight that temporarily ob- 
scured the northern metropolis, when the era of 
erafting was prevalent, breathed easier when it 
was found that Mr. Phelan had rallied to the 
support of the prosecution and by his influence 
and through his liberality was instrumental in 
ridding his native city of the curse under which 
is was chafing. 

He is not the sort of reformer who is to be 
classed as a bigot. Mr. Phelan has a wide sur- 
vey; he sees with clear vision what can he at- 
tained if sane methods are pusued and that is why 
he has been called upon so repeatedly in the 
past to do that which more erratic minds have 
failed to accomplish. Although he retired from 
officially serving his city fourteen years ago. few 
months have passed since that time when he was 
not engaged in a civic movement having the wel- 


fare of the community in view and in which his 
abilities and energies were sought to bring it 
to successful fruition. 

It was Phelan to whom the people of San 
Francisco turned with sponaneity for leadership 
out of the slough of despond following the dis- 
aster of 1906. When the city lay in ruins his 
courage and his tenacity of purpose, his sagacity 
and executive leadership were directed toward 
rehabilitation of the depressed metropolis and his 
splendid example and unflagging zeal inspired his 
associates to renewed exertions and imbued them 
with similar resoluteness of purpose. As chair- 
man of the finance committee in charge of the 
relief funds, including those of the Red Cross 
Society. in the three years he devoted to that 
colossal task he handled upward of ten millions 
of dollars which he wisely and justly distributed 
among the victins of the big fire. 


Progressives of the state will remember that 
President Roosevelt. who had delegated Mr. Phe- 
lan as custodian of the relief fund, warmly com- 
plimented him on the discharge of his onerous 
duties, while the National Red Cross Society 
passed resolutions commendatory of his work. 

Nor were Mr. Phelan’s personal energies al- 
lowed to relax with the relief funds disbursed. 
Capital was needed to restore the dismantled 
city and with one accord the business men be- 
sought their former mayor to visit the money 
centers of the country to interject a little of his 
own great faith in San Francisco’s future into 
the minds of the hard-headed business men of the 
east. How well he succeeded fet the beautiful 
rebuilt city of the Golden Gate attest. 


Again, is was James D. Phelan who led the 
forces that won the victory over New Orleans 
at Washington when the contest for the location 
of the Panama Fair was waged. His eloquence, 
his personal prestige and his signal ability were 
no unimportant factors in achieving that desired 
result. 


His sagacity as well as his loyalty to his native 
city was revealed when he privately made the 
first filing on the Hetch Hetchy reservoir site 
for the purpose of safeguarding the interests of 
the metropolis, later transferring all his rights to 
the municipality without cost. Following this 
initial step he never halted until he had gained 
from the Wilson administration approval of the 
Tletch Hetchy measure and the consent of con- 
gress to the plan. 

Summarizing the abilities of Mr. Phelan, for 
San Francisco in particular and the state in 
eeneral, the electorate of California should bear 
in mind that this well-equipped citizen, now a 
candidate for the United States senate, has served 
a splendid apprenticeship for the position he 
seeks to fll. 

Three times elected mayor of San Francisco, 
with no blot or blemish on his several adminis- 
trations; the best proof of which lies in the avid- 
ity with which his fellow citizens sought to enlist 
his aid later in times of stress. 

Honored by serving as regent of the University 
of California where, as a young man, he studied 
law. 

Member of the Park and Library commissions 
of San Francisco, positions in which his artistic 
tastes and culture render him of eminent ser- 
vice. 

Commissioner to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Commissioner to Europe, appointed by President 
Wilson to tender the United States government 
invitation to participate in the Panama Pacific 
F xposition. 

President of the Adornment Assoctation which 
procured the Burnham plans for San Francisco, 
in which his own excellent taste found expres- 
sion, 

Through his diplomacy and energy, secured 
from Congress an appropriation of $500,000 for 
the United States building at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

His services to his city in 1906 and thereafter 
have been recounted. They demonstrate his in- 
tegrity, his executive ability, his unremitting zeal 
for the work he essays to do and, above all his 
ereat love for California, bis native state. 

What he has done for San Francisco he can 
aud will do for the whole state if the people set 
him the task. Theirs the opportunity to judge 
of his fitness, after studying his record, and with 
them lies the decision. No mere politician is he 
with set phrases to catch the unthinking. His 
appeal for support comes through the work he 


has accomplished and it is his best recommenda- 
tion. All the positions he has filled have re- 
dounded to his credit and to the credit of the 
movement he has espoused. It is a record of 
which every Californian may be proud, and, feel- 
ing so, it becomes a privilege for the voter to 
cast his ballot in Mr. Phelan’s favor. 


To the women of the state he presents no rec- 
ord of paltering promises unfulfilled. Long be- 
fore the vote of 1910 gave them the political 
franchise he had recognized, as mayor of San 
Francisco, the right of the sex to consultation 
in shaping the new city charter, by appointing 
on the committee of one hundred freeholders 
women representatives. At a later date, when 
the charter fight was won he proved his prin- 
ciples by appointing a woman on the board of 
education, thus blazing the trail to woman’s rec- 
ognition officially in San Francisco. Since she 
has achieved her political rights in the state 
Mr. Phelan has been quoted to this effect: 


“I believe that woman suffrage is the realiza- 
tion of Democratic ideals, which stand for the 
well being of all of the people, and not of half 
of the people. Equal suffrage means equal op- 
portunity before the law—a fundamental Demo- 
cratic doctrine.” 


Turning now to guestions of national import 
we find Mr. Phelan heartily supporting the Pres- 
ident in those great constructive measures which 
have so sitgnally enhanced the worth of the 
present administration. True to sound economic 
principles Mr. Phelan saw no reason why the 
people who had so liberally burdened themselves 
with an expense of $400,000,000 in building the 
Panama Canal, should be further mulcted to pay 
the upkeep by relieving the steamships of their 
legitimate portion of the burden. Free tolls for 
the few, by distributing the loss of revenue among 
the many, was a special privilege repugnant to 
his principles and he refused to concur in it. 
Better collect at the source, he argued, than 
trust to a corporation’s conscience to refund to 
the people. He is right and in endorsing the 
President’s views he proved himself a statesman 
above petty considerations. 


Moreover, there was the ethical question em- 
bodied in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, providing 
that the ships of all nations should be treated 
with entire equality in the matter of tolls. In 
selecting a United States senator it 1s well to 
know that we send a man to Washington who 
believes in living up to our treaties with other 
nations. None of our interests is sacrificed in so 
doing. As Mr. Phelan has well stated: 


“The United States reserves the rights ts 
fortify the canal and to bar from the canal the 
ships of any country with which it may be at 
war; so the canal will give flexibility to our 
American fleets in time of war and will tremen- 
dously advance the interests of the seaboard 
country of the United States in time of peace. 
The trans-continental railroads are barred by 
the law from the ownership of ships using the 
Panama Canal. The canal shall be open and free 
to all ships for the coast-wise trade or American 
built ships, carrying the American flag; whereas 
it costs the trans-continental railroad $22.50 to 
ship a ton of freight from New York to San 
Francisco, it will cost the steamship little more 
than $8.75, including payment of a toll of $1.25. 
Therefore, it is impossible for the trans-conti- 
nental railroads to compete with the canal for 
certain classes of business, and the question of 
toll or no toll does not affect these conditions. 
Consequently, the charge that the President of 
the United States was favoring Great Britain and 
the transcontinental railroads is absolutely with- 
cut foundation.” 


Californians who have in the past, perhaps, not 
been in entire accord with the President on his 
Mexican policy have lived to see his attitude 
proved the wisest possible for the nation to 
maintain. We have avoided embarrassing en- 
tanglements, we have kept the peace and with 
the terrible spectacle abroad the country is now 
confronting that Mr. Wilson’s way was the best 
way few can dispute. 


In his herculean efforts to give consumers 
genuine tariff reduction the people owe a debt 
of gratitude to the President and we can say 
without fear of refutation that California, in the 
mass. has not suffered one iota in this revision, 
despite the claptrap of politicians to the con- 
trary. Home-grown products have not been in- 
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jured, the citrus fruit industry has not been hurt, 
beet sugar mills are in nowise injured. We chal- 
lenge proof to the contrary. 

Mark the wonderful work credited to Mr. 
Wilson in the reform of our banking laws. It 
is a measure that will make financial panics im- 
possible in the future by giving the country 
what it has so long needed, an adequate elastic 
currency. 

Alaska has reason to bless the administration 
for the work of congress in passing the bill 
authorizing the building of a government rail- 
way in the territory. As a result Alaska will 
feel the forward impulse in all lines at least 
twenty years in advance of normal conditions. 

Nor can anyone find fault with the Clayton 
anti-trust bill which fixes guilt upon individuals 
connected with corporations that violate the anti- 
trust laws. It prohibits unfair price discrimina- 
tion and the interlocking of directors of two or 
more competing corporations, or of directors of 
railroad corporations with stock supply coim- 
panies, and limits the interlocking of bank direc- 
tors. The bill also prohibits the existence of 
holding companies which would substantially 
lessen competition. and forbids exclusive and 
tving contracts. Provisions of the act liberal- 
ize the laws relating to injunction and contempt 
and exempt from prosecution under the anti-trust 
laws agricultural, horticultural, fraternal and 
labor organizations. 

In all of these questions of grave import to 
the nation Mr. Phelan has stood by the Presi- 
dent, hence he is entitled to the full measure 
of supnort of all those who endorse the Wilson 
administration. In a larger way, as we have 
shown, he has earned the approval of Califor- 
uians for what he has done in the state and 
for what he represents. 

We believe the thinking citizens of the com- 
monwealth will not cleave to party lines in ar- 
riving at a conclusion with respect to Mr. 
Phelan’s candidacy and in determining what is 
for California’s best interests at this time. 
First, the man; next, his principles; third, his op- 
portunities to do the largest measure of good 
for his state-wide constituency. These are the 
things to consider in reaching a vote. As a man 
of proved ability and unquestioned integrity Mr. 
Phelan needs no interpreter; his actions in the 
past, his splendid reputation speak volumes for 
him. His principles are reflected by his works, 
by his deeds. Both in civic life and on national 
questions his right thinking has been repeated- 
ly revealed. Electing him to serve his state at 
Washington will afford him the opportunity of 
doing the largest measure of good for his be- 
loved California and for his fellow citizens. 

Viewed from a selfish angle, even, it is good 
business sagacity to send a United States senator 
to Washington who will be more than a mere 
figurehead: however well meaning the Progres- 
sive candidate might be, if elected, he would 
be badly handicapped by his politics and practical- 
ly impotent. As for the Republican nominee 
his ill-advised utterances defaming the President 
and his reactionary tendencies could not fail to 
render his presence at Washington embarrassing 
tc his constituents. The logical, as well as the 
best candidate to succeed Hon. George C. Per- 
kins as United States senator is Mr. James D. 
Phelan of San Francisco and the whole state. 


Making Baseball History 

When the Boston baseball team defeated the 
Philadelphia champions in four straight games, 
winning the world’s championship, they made 
baseball history. There was more than one man 
who said, when the Bostonians had three games 
to their credit, “Now watch Philadelphia win,” 
and there were many believers in the integrity 
of baseball, who also had confidence in Stall- 
ings’ men. who coined their faith Tuesday when 
the preachers of baseball luck. and gate-receipt 
control, wagered that Philadelphia would win 
one game, at least. Baseball has done much to 
remove the odium of the word “professionalism” 
connected with sport. In fact, what sport is 
there which has been made a profession, ana 
which has become tainted, as compared with its 
amateur reputation? 


Athens and Snarta were two little picayune 


cities of ancient Greece. Together, they were 
smaller in area or population than Los Angeles. 
Yet their wars are a part of every man’s educa- 
tion. Aside from the fact that they had good 
newspaper men in those days, (though they 
would probablv resent heing called by so common 
a name). this is hecause these wars are an inter- 
esting. if not important. phase of the world-wide, 
time-wide. struggle between more or less imper- 
fect, ‘inefficient democracy, and well organized, 
efficient military autocracy. 
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“Change”, a Great Miodern Tragedy By Randolph Bartlett 


— 


=> 


HANGE,” by J. O. Francis, is the best con- 


tribution of the Drama League Series of 
plays yet issued. This has had a notable history. 
It was given the prize offered for the best play 
dealing with a Welsh subject by a Welsh author. 
It was produced in London with fair success, 
and was made the corner-stone of a dramatic 
movement in Wales that parallels that of the 
Trish theater. 

With the passing years there are two things 
which change most noticeably—the common con- 
ception of orthodox religion. and the general view 
of the respective rights of employer and ser- 
vant. To these may be added, as a special phe- 
nomenon of the last fifty years, the new indepen- 
dence of the younger generation, and the refusal 
to recognize parental authority when that au- 
thority clashes with the new ideals. It is this 
latter which has permitted the more rapid 
changes in the other two, so that while it may 
seem in a way a subsidiary movement, it 1s the 
most important of the three. So long as the 
head of the house could retain his authority 
as to what his sons and daughters might or 
might not read, might or might not believe, 
in what professions they might or might not 
engage, and so on, it required nothing short 
of a John Wesley or a Karl Marx to make an 
impression upon the body social. It was neces- 
sary first to convert the patriarchs of the clan, 
before the word would be permitted to reach 
those who must become its apostles. Then with 
cheap reading matter, cheap education and the 
reduction of distance by railway travel, youth 
began to feel its wings, and change, which in 
other years had been no less important and cer- 
tain, but sufficiently slow that the elders were 
merely grieved and not taken by storm, now be- 
came so swift that the tragedies were well-nigh 
overwhelming. 

In the Price family there are three sons, 
Gwilym, an invalid who is to be sent to Australia 
to save his lungs; John Henry, who has been at- 
tending college to fit himself for the ministry, 
and Lewis, a collier. and leader of the men in 
all their battles for better conditions—a Social- 
ist and agnostic, and a born prophet. Old John 
Price and his wife Gwen love the sickly Gwilym 
with all the intensity of their fervent souls. 
In John Henry their ambitions and pride find 
expression, for he is eloquent, and one day will 
occupy the pulpit of their own little church. and 
their attitude is a strange mixture of spiritual ex- 
altation that they should be the parents of such 
a son, and pure. low-minded snobbishness over 
the superiority of John Henry to the other young 
men of the community. Lewis is the despair of 
his father, who barely speaks to him, as the 
play begins, because he is the leading spirit in 
a strike that has kept them all idle for many 
weeks. Now the contrast offered by this situa- 
tion is not merely that of the old generation and 
the new, but between the father and the mother. 
Gwen is as firm a believer in all that is orthodox 
and traditional in religion and indrstry as her 
hushand, but she places love first. Whatever her 
children may do, or think, they are her children. 
She may deplore their ways and their heliefs, but 
she cannot cease to love them-—-perhaps, the 
more intensely because she feels they are moving 
away from her. With the stern John it is dif- 
ferent: his beliefs are his life, and the son who 
will not make himself conform with those beliefs 
cannot be a@part of that life. 

To the troubled family then comes the in- 
formation that. added to the sickness of Gwilym 
and the rebellion of Lewis against the estab- 
lished order, is added the most serious blow of 
all—John Henry has decided to give up his plans 
to become a minister, for reasons having to do 
with his conscience. and he returns home. Fe 
has followed no particular set of false gods. but 
simply has lost his faith in the religion of his 
father without which he cannot continue in the 
course set for him? There is no argument over 
principles between father and son, but a mutual 
uncomprehension of motives: 

PRICE: Haven’t we been slaving and sacrific- 
ing all these years? Haven’t we given you edu- 
cation when you might have had to go to pit? 
Haven’t we done all we could—books, and 
clothes. and all the rest? And what was it all 
for? To have you turn out an unbeliever at the 
end of all! 

GWEN: No. 
not an wnheliever. are you. John Henry? 

JOHN HENRY: (Wearily.) But ’nhad, ’nhad! 
Can’t you understand? Can’t you see? 


He’s not an unhbeliever. You’re | 


PRICE: I can see that you’ve turned your back 
on the religion you’ve been brought up in. I can 
understand that you despise the faith of your 
father and your mother— 

JOHN HENRY: Despise? I—despise your 
faith? Why, good heavens, it’s the one thing |] 
envy you! 

PRICE: If you don’t despise it, why have you 
given it up? Answer me that. 

GWILYM: But, ’nhad, does he despise your 
coat because it doesn’t happen to fit him? 

PRICE: (Not unkindly.) Now, Gwilym, don’t 
you interfere. 

GWEN: (Eagerly.) Yes, yes. 
mind, you, Gwilym bach! 

GWILYM: You mustn’t be unjust to John 
Henry, ’nhad. 

PRICE: (To Gwen.) There you 
turning Gwilym against me now. 

GWILYM: No, ’nhad, no! 

PRICE: He is, I tell you. 
you like himself. 
helievers. 
bridge— 

JOHN HENRY: But, surely, if you’re allowed 
to preach what you like— 

PRICE: Oh, yes! You can argue, I dare say. 
If I’d let you go to the pit instead of sending you 
to school and college— 

JOHN HENRY: (With irritation.) 
you sent me to school and college— 

PRICE: And whose money kept you in school? 
Whose money helped to keep you in college? 
(Ud rather have thrown it into the river. 

JOHN HENRY: I’m not sure it wouldn’t have 
been better. 


PRICE: That’s your gratitude, is it? That’s 
the thanks I get for all these years—and the ex- 
tra turns I’ve worked because of you. 

JOHN HENRY: (Bursting out angrily.) Oh, 
I’m sick of it all, sick of struggling against what 
can’t he conquered, sick of being badgered and 
bullied by people too dull to understand! I tell 
you I couldn’t help it. Why don’t you let me 
alone? I took the honest course where it was 
easy to play double. You make no allowance 
for that. You wanted a preacher in the family. 
It fattered your pride. That’s what you’re think- 
ing of now. You don’t care about me and the 
hell on earth I’ve had over all this. 


Thus one word leads to a bitterer one, until 
the old man at last disowns his apostate son and 
orders him from the house. He leaves with a 
quartet of miners that is going to London, and 
soon word comes that he has found a place in 
the chorus of a musical comedy. He is lost to 
the world his parents knew, and Gwen mourns 
him as dead, coming to grips with her husband 
over the latter’s refusal to write a conciliatory 
note to the absent one. The tragedy now rushes 
headlong—and this is the part which it is re- 
ported in the preface by Montrose J. Moses, was 
omitted from the American production, the real- 
ly dramatic portion of the piece. Mr. Moses is 
a little confused in his statement, for he says the 
American performance closed at the point where 
the father, “witness to the spiritual agony of the 
mother whose sons have left her, consents to 
write to John Henry in conciliatory tone.” This 
is rather entgmatical, as Gwen and Price debate 
this for eight tense pages, with the old man still 
inflexible. It is to be inferred. therefore, that the 
American management, out of consideration for 
the feelings of its audiences, had this scene 
brought to a compromise conclusion, and let the 
curtain fall on a prospectively reunited family 

There is a trainload of strikebreakers coming. 
Lewis goes to urge the strikers to prevent these 
men, by all means in their power, from going to 
work. Soldiers reinforce the strikebreakers. 
Gwilym climbs beside his brother to try to bring 
peace between the warring factions and is shot. 
There is a tremendous scene between Lewis and 
his father, and finally the former leaves for the 
colonies. declaring that if he remains he is sure 
tc kill the old man sooner or later. And thus it 
is Gwen, the mother, who by the clash between 
the old order, represented by her husband, and 
the new personified by her sons, is robbed of all 
three children, and of all happiness as the con- 
stant companion of their father. This is the real 
tragedy of “Change.” The ideas that have 
clashed will fight on until truth conquers, but to 
the sad old woman in the Welsh cottage there is 
no hope, for her life has been despoiled of its 
fruit and its joy. 

(“Change,” by J. O. Francis. The Drama 
League Series of Plays. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Speak your 


are, he’s 


He wants to make 
It’s the way with all these un- 
They’re at it now down there by the 


Yes, but 





UNCTUATED with “reckons,” 


thereby proving it is a drama of 
the middle south, embellished by 
winchesters (technical stage name for 
rifles), showing that it is peopled by 
feudists or moonshiners, and princi- 
pally concerned with the benevolence 
of a civil engineer who civilizes and 
then marries a child of nature, demon- 


Sitating that it is a»wheart. digama, 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 
came to the Mason Opera House this 
week and, | believe, did much bigger 
business than the Princess Players. 
Eugene Walter is accused on the pro- 
gram of having written the play from 
the novel of John Fox Jr., which 
reveals what one will do for money, 
even when one is not suffering for its 
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lack. Mr. Walter’s well-earned royal- 


ties from half a dozen good plays 
should make it unnecessary for him 
to indulge in such literary crimes as 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 
There are few “you-all” dramas which 
do not possess greater interest, for 
the plot is banal and threadbare. 
There may be children of nature who 


moon about under the trees and tell 
how the wind calls them by name, 
with the voice of one long dead. This 
particular section of the country may 
be different from the wilds of Canada 
and of Arizona, where, I know from 
ebservation, the principal subjects of 
conversation among the children of 
the soil are whether it would be bet- 
ter to kill a pig this week, or wait 
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THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75e. boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY. 10 25.50c, boxes 75c. 


Orplneum Saturday ana Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


HANS KRONOLD, International ’Cellist; HERMINE SHONE & 
CO., “The Last of the Quakers;” SIX AMERICAN DANCERS, 
Stylish Steppers; ALEXANDER & SCOTT, “From Virginia;” 
THE ACT BEAUTIFUL, Wm. Egdirettee & Co.; HARRY TSUDA, 
Equilibrist; ISMED, Turkish Pianist; Last Week “THE BEAU- 
TIES,” Musical Comedy; Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m.; Pathe 
Twice a Week News Views. 


Grand Ave. and Ninth 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM L. E. Behymer. Manager 

ONLY TIME HERE—GRAND OPENING MUSIIC SEASON 

WIEDNESDAY NIGHT, OCT. 21—First Event; First Series 
PHILHARMONIC COURSES 


Mime. Olive FIREMSTAID 


PRIMA ‘DONNA SOPRANO 
From Metropolitan Grand Opera 
SEAT SALE NOW ON—PRICES $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50. 


BROADWAY 
NEAR NINTH 


HAMIBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 
COMMENCING NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT 
H. H. Frazee Presents 


The Farce that is Funnier than “Charley’s Aunt,’ “Seven Days” and 
-“Baby Mine” Combined 


‘A PAIR OF SIXES” 
WITH AN ALL STAR CAST 


Seats Now Selling: Nights 25c to $1.50. Popular Matinees; Wednes- 
day and Saturday, 25c to $1.00 


z 
vr 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 


MOROSCO THEATER ‘Phones: A-5343; Main 271 
. FIFTH AND LAST WEEK 


“LET’S GET MARRIED” 


By Miles Overholt and W. H. Clifford. Music by William Loraine . 
and Josephine Ihmsen, with Frances Cameron, Jess Dandy, Walter 
Lawrence and the big Gaiety Co. Popular ‘Morosco Prices: Nights 
25c, 50c, 75c and $1. Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 25c, 35c and 50c. 


Main Street 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Main Stre: 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, OCT. 18TH 
The Burbank Company Will Offer the National Success 


“PINE FEATHERS” 


By Eugene Walter: 


Regular Burbank Prices: Nights 25c, 50c and 75c; Matinees 25c and 50c 


Week Starting Mon? Octal? 
Louis Winch & Josie Poore 
“No Trespassing”’ 


COOGAN & COX 


The Original Dog 
amd Pomy Circus 


Big New Acts 
levery Weelkk 


Rei, 


ony 
4s 
+ 22. 


NVAODENIUM 


534-536 S. BROADWAY 
Shows==-=2 3:30, 7:10, 9:0 
10c, 20c, 30c 


\ f 9 : ; 842 So. Main St t 

MULLER S THEATRE Near "Marsh-setone Building 

One week beginning Monday. James A. Hearne’s beautiful 
rural draina 


Pea RIS OF OAK” 


until the frost sets in, or who shall | it seem real is placed upon the should- 


xo to town to replenish the sugar bin 
and the flour-barrel. The sort of 
esoteric philosophy that is attributed 
to these simple souls belongs exclu- 
sively to those only who have en- 
‘oyed the disadvantages of thorough 
education. In “The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine” it is superficial flapdoodle, 
especially when the task of making 


ers of one young actress, entirely sur- 
rounded by persons who should long 
ago have gone into the movies. The 
erotesquely squared shoulders denot- 
ing the hero bold, the tense slouch 
with fingers in the form of hooks 
marking the leading juvenile, the 
sepulchral voice of the “gal’s” father 
—there is nothing overlooked. But 
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why continue. Anyone can roast as 
bad a show as this but it takes a lit- 
tle patience to discern its virtues. 
Isabelle Lowe, as June, almost makes 
the part real. She is delightful in 
voice and manner, and free from man- 
nerisms—the child of the soil there, 
if not in dialogue, but she didn’t 
write the dialogue. Eva Benton as a 
shrewish beldame with a voice like 
a foghorn, doubtless developed from 
calling the cattle home from peak to 
peak, furnishes a moment of amuse- 
ment. The scenerv is beautiful. par- 
ticularly the opening vista of a sun- 
set looking down a valley in which 
a silver ribbon of foaming stream 
dashes along. It is a picture seldom 
surpassed in stage exteriors. But the 
play itself is an ineradicable blot 
upon the Walter ’scutcheon, and the 
cast is so bad that the firm present- 
ing the piece does not permit its 
name on the program. : 


Daly’s Anatol at the Orpheum 


Arnold Daly saves the situation at 
the Orpheum this week by his clever 
portrayal of Anatol in Arthur 
Schnitzler’s subtle comedy ‘Ask No 
Questions.’ While the Viennese 
point of view is decidedly not the 
American one, on the social question 
of a man about town and his amours, 
Mr. Daly handles the immoralities of 
the little play with so mugh finesse 
that, like shock absorbers on a well- 
equipped car, the jar to one’s sensi- 
bilities is slight. Hulda, one of Ana- 
tol’s many loves is, of course, supreme 
for the moment. But is she faithful 
to him? Max, his fidus achates, played 
by Ray Brown, suggests hypnotizing 
the girl to get the truth. Anatol 
essays the experiment, but lacks the 
courage to ask the question; he fears 
the truth. So Hilda is restored to 
normal without having betrayed her- 
self and Anatol is happy in spite of 
the devilish suggestion of the cyni- 
cal Max, that even in a trance wom- 
an’s tendency to fib would assert it- 
self. Mr. Daly’s anguished hesi- 
tancies, his latinized conscience and 
his mobile features contribute to a 
delightful interpretation of the fickle 
bachelor. Doris Mitchell is too 
brittle for the role of Hilda; she fails 
to impart any charm to what should 
be an intensely feminine character. 
Her voice and her atmosphere are 
ultra-Englsh instead of. being con- 
tinentally piquant and insoucitant. 


Otherwise, the bill is not up to Or- 
pheum standard. There is too much 
sameness to the program. Singing 
and dancing cowples follow one an- 
other in monotonous succession, the 
femimine contingent with the same ar- 
rangement of bob curls and the male 
attendants with like spindleshanks 
accompaniment. Joseph Cole and 
Gertrude Denahy are the best of 
these paired performers and_ their 
graceful dancing is acknowledged; 
moreover, they do not attempt to 
sing, which is a relief, since Henrietta 
Gores and “Chuck” Riesner are not so 
reluctant, nor yet Ruth Boland and 
Lou Holtz. Maurice Burkhart and 
Elmore White play and sing both, 
each with fair success. Ismed, the 
Turkish pianist, in masquerade cos- 
tume and with a north of Ireland 
face, undoubtedly has techniaue. but 
he sacrifices all the musicianly auali- 
ties of his art to his forte delivery. 
Flavelle is announced as a “dancing 
accordeonist.” She does evoke fine 
tones out of that sinuous instrument, 
but her facial gyrations are so ex- 
traordinary that they detractiron? tite 
art of her playing; if she would wear 
a gossamer veil the pleasure of hear- 
ing her would be enhanced. Jesse L. 
Lasky’s beauty show will stand a cut 
—not numerically, but in’ time I:mit. 
The action drags. If all the beauties 
were to be posed in their best frocks 
from the outset, allowing the audience 
to feast on their pulchritudinous 
charms just long enough to avoid be- 
ing satiated, the piece would: go bet- 
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ter. The motion pictures and excel- 
lent orchestral music continue attrac- 
tive features. Ss. eae 


Mme. Fremstad at Trinity 

Mme. Olive Fremstad, dramatic 
soprano, from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is to sing at Trinity Audi- 
torium and open the Philharmonic 
series for Manager Behymer next 
Wednesday night, October 21. Most 
of her selections have never been 
heard in this city. It may seem im- 
possible to find novelties in the 
works of Schumann, Hugo Wolf, 
Grieg and other well known author- 
ities, but Mme. Fremstad has always 
been full of surprises. She has shown 
her wonderful knowledge of song 
literature in the various groups which 
will sing next Wednesday night and 
has even found three Schumann 
songs and an equal number of Grieg 
compositions not heard here before. 
There will be but one Fremstad con- 
cert, as she leaves the following 
morning to sing with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Rochester, 
N. Y. The seat sale is now open at 
Trinity box office. Program numbers 
follow: 

1. Der Schatzgraber, Der Sennen 
Abschied, Der Spielman (Schumann); 
Spiwemand, De Sarede, Aergjerrige 
(Grieg). 

2. Geh Geliebter, Elfenlied, Die 
Geister am Mummelsee (Hugo Wolf). 

3. Folksongs: When the Nightin- 
gale Sings (Old Troubadour), The 
Outlaw (Bulgarian), Ma Gazelle 
(Moorish), Hush-a-Bye, Darling 
(Scotish), Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground (American). 

4, Little Lasse, Black Roses (Jean 
Sibelius), Seraljens Lustgard (Emil 
Sjorgren), Sne (Sigurd Lie), Unter 
Sternen (F. Weingartner). 


Six New Orpheum Acts 


Six new acts will greet visitors to 
the Orpheum the week opening Mon- 
day matinee, October 19. Ilans Kro- 
nold, ’cellist, is making his first vaude- 
ville tour, and will be the new head- 
liner, After his days with the Dam- 
rosch and other noted orchestras, Mr. 
Kronold has devoted his time to con- 
cert stage appearance. Hermine 
Shone, comedienne, will have the 
sketch; it is a clever little bit of fun, 
called “The J.ast of the Quakers,” 
and deals with a conflict between love 
and duty on the part of a feminine 
member of the sect. Another popular 
act to be seen the coming week is 
the Six American Dancers, a sextette 
whose personnel has not changed 
since its last visit, but whose routine 
is quite different, bringing the his- 
tory of the dance in America from 
Indian time to now. Alexander & 
Scott... ErGir-Viregmia,’. 1s” another 
team known here, but absent all too 
long. “The Act Beautiful” is pre- 
sented by Wm. Egdirettee, his horses 
and dogs, in posings against a white 
background, and is remarkable for its 
artistry and cleverness. Harry Tsuda, 
the Japanese equilibrist on the re- 
volving globe completes the list. The 
holdovers are “The Beauties,” the 
hig mus‘cal comedy, and Ismned, the 
Turkish pianist. The ustal fine or- 
chestra concerts and the Pathe news 
views complete the bill, 


Noted Comedy at Majestic 

Edward Peple’s successful comedy, 
“\ePair of Sikes, @wittew= car. a 
through the summer in New York, 
will be seen for the first time in Los 
Angeles at the Majestic theater for 
the week beginning Sunday night. 
This play is built upon a wager of 
servitude, two men agreeing that 
which ever loses in a poker hand 
shall be the slave of the other for a 
certain period. A pair of despised 
sixes wins in the contest, and the 
victor makes the other man act as 
his butler. The social conpl'cations 
which follow are extremely hilarious, 
and the company which will be seen 
in the play at the Majestic will be 
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Yes—the Apollo does cost us both a little more— 


But the pleasure of listening to its almost faultless reproduction of 
a musician’s playing more than justifies the slight additional initial 


cost. 


The musical and mechanical perfection of the Apollo has given it a 
standing second to none in the world. 


Come in and get proof from us that you'll never begrudge the little 


us show you the six exclusive patented features of the Apollo. 
Your silent Piano accepted in part 


arranged. Catalog on reugest. 


Q)OUTHERN 


2ADOLLO 


Player Piano 


(AuroRNtA Music(O, 
352-34, So, BROADWAY 
“Since 1880 the House of Musical Quality.” 


Musicaliy 
Perfect 


A Player Piano 


with the 
a a > Pema 1 human touch 
increase in price of the Apollo over the average player piano. Let 


payment. Convenient 


terms 


SAN DIEGO 
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fully equal to that which amused the 
New York playgoers for so many 
months. 


Last Week of Matrimony 


After its remarkable run of four 
weeks at the Morosco Theater, “Let’s 
Get Married” still shows its drawing 
powers almost unabated, and it will 
enter its fifth and last week Monday 
night. This musical comedy in which 
Josephine [hmsen, Miles 
W. #1. Clifford and William LTofaine 
have collaborated, is now ranked 
among the greatest successes of all 
coast musical comedies. Frances 
Cameron never has been seen and 
heard to better advantage, and Waiter 
Lawrence its a host in himself. The 
Gaiety Company’s season has opened 
so auspiciously that, with the other 
good attractions already announced. 
it seems that this will be a big sea- 
son at the Morosco. 


“Fine Feathers’ at Burbank 


Eugene Walter’s drama of discon- 
tent, “Fine Feathers,” will be seen 
at the Burbank theater for the first 
time by any stock company, for the 
week beginning with the matinee Sun- 
day. Selma Paley will play the part 
of the young wife whose desire to 
have things a little finer than her 
husband can afford, leads him to a 
bargain with an unscrupulous manipu- 
lator of contracts. This brings the 
young couple luxury, but the woman 
does not realize at what cost, until 
a great disaster, for which her huas- 
band and his silent partner are re- 
sponsible, brings the message too 
late. This is one of the few great 
tragedies of all American drama, but 
it is told with so much spirit and 
humor in its preliminary stages that 
it has no depressing effect. In this 
play, Miss Paley will have a role bet- 
ter adapted to her personality than 


Overholt, | 


almost any other in which she has 
appeared in many months, and the 
other parts, especially that of a jour- 
nalist who knows the workings of the 
inside ring, will offer almost equal 
scope to the Burbank players. 


Variety at Pantages 


Louis J. Winch and Josephine 
Poore in their talking and singing 
skit. “No Trespassing,” look like 
headliners for the coming Pantages 
show. It is probable, however, that 
Winch and Poore will be obliged to 
share the honors of the week with 
Coogan and Cox for the very good 
reasons that the two boys are great 
favorites here. Chas. King, Virginia 
Thornton & Co., will appear in their 
comedy-drama sketch, “The Village 
Priest.” A dog and pony circus is 
promised, a feature which invariably 
coaxes many nimble dollars into the 
Pantages box office. Love and Wil- 
Dur appear in a Roman ring and fly- 
ing trapeze act, with many novelties. 
Giuhert Girard, the human clarinet, is 
also listed. A Keystone Comedy pic- 
‘ure will be the Pantagescope con- 
tribution. 


“Cabiria” to Return 


Unprecedented popularity of the big 
picture, “Cabiria,” D’Annunzio’s mas- 
terpiece, at Trinity Auditorium for 
the last three weeks, which resulted 
in the turning away of thousands of 
spectators has, owing to many re- 
quests, been redated for Trinity be- 
ginning a run of two weeks Monday, 
October 26... This week it is playing 
at the Isis Theatre in San Diego. 
Never before in the history of pic- 
tures has there been an offering suffi- 
ciently interesting to run three weeks 
without intermission. It is the grand 
opera of picture offerings. The seat 
sale is now on for both afternoon 
and evening events. 





With the approach of the winter 
season, and its merry round of social 
activities, interest centers in the de- 
butantes, who already are eagerly an- 
ticipating their formal bow to society, 
One of the most attractive of the 
buds is Miss Dorothy Lindley, daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. Walter Lindley 
of 2007 South Figueroa street, whe 
will make her formal debut at a large 
and brilliant reception which her par- 
ents will give for her at their home, 
Wednesday afternon, November 18. 
Several hundred guests will be re- 
ceived at the affair. That same eve- 
ning, Miss Lindley will be the guest 
of honor at a dancing party given at 
the California Club by her uncle and 
aunt, Dr. and Mrs, John R. Haynes. 
Between two and three hundred 
guests will be invited for the latter 
entertainment. Another charming 
debutante of the season will be Miss 
Florence Johnson, daughter of Mrs. 
W. T. Johnson of Kingsley Drive, 
who will be introduced at a smart tea, 
given by her mother at the family 
home, Saturday afternoon, November 
7. Then there is Miss Mary Hughes, 
daughter of Mrs. Walter Hughes of 
°07 West Adams street, who will make 
her formal bow to society in the near 
future. ‘Miss Katherine Torrance, the 
attractive daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. C. Torrance of Kenmore avenue, 
will be formally presented to society 
this winter, and Miss Phila Miller, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John B. 
Miller of Pasadena, also will be num- 
bered among the debutantes, being 
introduced at a date not yet decided, 
but which event probably will be jn 
December. 


Of interest is the announcement 
made by Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Holmes, to Mr. Sydney Francis, son 
of former Governor David R. Francis 
of Missouri. No formal anounce- 
ment of the engagement of the young 
couple had been made, and news of 
the marriage came as a happy sur- 
prise to their many friends. The cere- 
mony took place last Saturday after- 
noon, Rev. Meyers of the Broadway 
Central church officiating. Mr. Fran- 
cis and his bride will make their 
home in Pasadena the coming winter. 


Interesting news to their 
friends here, is 
made of the betrothal of the Misses 
Louise and Mary Roberts, the two 
attractive daughters of the state treas- 
urer and Mrs. E. D. Roberts. The 
two young women, whose home is in 
San Bernardino, are to marry broth- 
ers, Miss Louise Roberts having 
plighted her troth to Mr. Walker Ellis 
Kamm, while her sister, Miss Mary 
Roberts, will marry Mr. Philip schuy- 
ler Kamm. The Kamm family is 
prominent in Portland, where after 
the celebration of their double wed- 
ding, the two young couples will 
make their homes. 


Date for the marriage of Miss 
Dorothy Kellogg of Altadena, to Dr. 
James H. McKellar of Pasadena, has 
been set for the evening of Novem- 
ber 4. The wedding will be one of 
the most brilliant of the season. It 
will be solemnized at all Saints’ Epis- 
copal church at Pasadena, Rev. Leslie 
E. Learned officiating. Following the 
church ceremony, a large reception 
will be given at the home of the 
bride’s parents, for which several 
hundred invitations have been issued. 
Miss Kellogg is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. Kellogg, and a 
granddaughter of Mr. W. A. Seripps. 
She is one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the younger set of Pasadena. 


many 


the announcement ! 
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of Mrs, 
Eldorado 


Dr. McKellar is the son 
Flora McKellar of 42] Fast 
avenue, Pasadena. 


Among the many delightful affairs 
given in compliment to Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mattison, one of the most en- 
joyable was the dinner dance which 
Miss Aileen Canfield gave recently at 
the Beverly Hills hotel. Water lilies, 
in a miniature lake, formed the table 
center piece and dainty souvenirs 
also were attractively placed. Among 
the guests present were Mrs. Clarence 
Mattison, Mrs. Caspar Whitney, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Anderson, Mrs. 
Richard Heiman. Mr. and Mrs John 
Milner, Mr. and Mrs. Edward L 
Doheny, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Bradford, Miss Florence Clark Miss 
Irene Grosse, Miss Dorothy Canfeld, 


Miss Winifred Maxon, Messrs. John! 


and Reese Liewellyn, Morris bad- 
walader, Harold Bolster, Blake Smith, 
Ernest Crawford and Stanley Smith 
Wednesday, Miss Aileen Canfield, in 
comnanv with Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Bradford. went up to Riverside to at- 
tend the horse show held there that 
evening, Miss Canfield’s spirited 
gaited horse, “Dick.” was entered in 
the show, ridden by Miss Priscilla 
Morgrage of Pasadena, also a devotee 
horses. 


Mr. and Mrs. 'Amasa Spring’ of 
Beverly Hills, accompanied hy their 
daughter. Mrs. Lawrence Field Kel- 
sey of West Twenty-seventh street, 
have been enjoying a few days’ out- 
ing at Hotel del Coronado, this week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Silent, 
who passed the summer at the Bry- 
son, are again occupying their at- 
tractive home on Severance street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell H. Ballard 
have closed their home on Westmore- 
land boulevard and will be guests at 
the Hershey Arms on Wilshire boule- 
vard for the winter. 


Among the informal affairs of the 
week was the luncheon given Tues- 
day by Mrs. Montague Ward at her 
home, 210 Benton Way. The rooms 
were decorated with bright colored 
flowers and greenery. Guests includ- 
ed members of the younger married 
set, places at the table being arranged 
for seven. Mrs. Ward was Miss ‘Mar- 
garet Gaffey, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Gaffey of San Pedro. 


Mrs. Duncan Draper of Santa Bar- 
bara, who is a guest at the Darby, 
enteriained recently with a dinner in 
comp ivent to Dr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Dwight Norton of Santa Barbara. 


Mrs. Harlan Clatworthy of the Bry- 
son apartments was hostess Tuesday 
afternoon at a bridge party given in 
compliment to Mrs. Ermen Bunt, 
whose marriage was a recent event, 
and who was Miss Helen Brown. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Rector, and 
their daughter, Wilhelmina, who 
since their recent return from abroad, 
have been guests of Mrs. Rector’s 
sister, Mrs. W. T. Miner, are back 
in their own home. 638 Manhattan 
place. Next week Mr. and Mrs. Rec- 
tor will be host and hostess at a 
merry yachting patty, entertaining 
about twenty of their friends on a 
trip aborad their trim little craft the 
Yebis. 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Simpson 
were host and hostess Monday eve- 
ning at a small dinner party given 
in their apartments at the Bryson. 
The appointments were suggestive of 
Hallowe’en. Guests included Mr. and 
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Che New Higure 


The new figure for fall is just mew enough 
to be interestimg---but mot so radically 
new that it is going to be umcomfortable 


to achieve. 


A very little more bust sup- 


port a very very little more suggestion of 
tihe figure limes---that is all. 


See how the new Gossard Models 


create, naturally, the new figure! 


Broadluay - 


Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Mr. J. W. 
Towne of San Francisco, Miss Lind- 
say and Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Hudson. 
Later, the party joined in the danc- 
ing given in the ballroom of the Bry- 
son. 


Mrs. Loren O. Crenshaw and her 
little daughter, Martha, of 1517 Wil- 
ton place, have returned from the 
east, where they passed the summer 
with 'Mrs. Crenshaw’s mother, Mrs. 
Albert De Camp in Lansing, Michi- 
gan, 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bradley gave 
a charming little tea at their home, 
1411 Harvard boulevard, Sunday. The 
affair was in honor of Mr. S. J. Rich- 
ardson of Tacoma, and Mr. Garland 
Watkins of Chicago. Other guests 
were Mr. and ‘Mrs. Edwards Tucker 
of this city. Pink enchantress carna- 
tions and ferns were used in the dec- 
Orations. Mr. Richardson is the nep- 
hew of Mrs. George J. Germain of 
1701 Harvard boulevard. 


Mrs. Nathaniel Wilshire, who is 
enjoying an eastern trip, is at pres- 
ent visiting in New York City with 
Mrs. Fritz Nave. She plans to re- 
turn the last of this month. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ainsworth and 
children left this week for their coun- 
try place at Santa Anita. They will 
remain there about a fortnight. 


Mrs. William Bosbyshell and Miss 
Clara Bosbyshell of 1801 Electric 
avenue, South Pasadena, have re- 
turned from an extensive trip through 
the northern part of California. 


Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake of 2833 
Hoover street, left last week for New 
York City, where she will be the 
guest of her daughter, Mrs. C. W. 
Kemmiler. She will be away about 
two months. 


Mrs. E. Swift Torrance of San 
Diego, with her two sons, E. Swift 
Torrance, Jr., and Jerry Badgley Tor- 


and - Chird 


rance, are the guests of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Badgley of 1245 
st. Andrews place. Mrs. Torrance, 
who will be remembered as Miss 
Clara Louise Badgley, has a host of 
friends here, who will welcome her 
visit. 

Captain and Mrs. M. M. Cloud and 
their daughters of 679 Ardmore ave- 
nue, have gone to their countrv place 
at La Crescenta for the winter 
months, the change being made for 
the benefit of their little daughter, 
Mary. 


Charming hostesses of last week, 
were Mrs. Arthur N. Davidson and 
Mrs. Paul Davidson, who entertained 
with an artistically appointed tea Fri- 
day, in compliment to Mrs. Samuel 
Haver. The affair was given in the 
Japanese garden of Mrs. Davidson’s 
home at 997 Western avenue, Assist- 
ing the hostesses in receiving and en- 
tertaining were Mrs. Ralph Bandini, 
Mrs. William Howard, Mrs. Ben 
Ford, Mrs. Richard Steveson, Mrs. 
Olin Wellbourn, Mrs. Stockton Pope, 
Mrs. Perry Bean, Mrs. Hamilton Fay, 
Mrs. Joseph Haskins and Miss Isa- 
belle Morse. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Walker, with 
their baby son, Master Wilshire Car- 
penter Walker, have come up from 
Redondo Beach, where they passed 
the summer, and are located in an 
apartment in Ellendale place for the 
winter. Mrs. Walker is a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Carpenter of 
West Twenty-seventh street. 


In compliment to her two sisters- 
in-law, Mrs. T. W. Enders and Mrs. 
Alfred Enders of Edmonton, Canada. 
who are enjoying a month’s sojourn 
here, Mrs. Elsie Enders Harvey en- 
tertained Friday with a tea at her 
home on Commonwealth avenue. Re- 
cently, Mrs. Enders gave a dancing 
party for the visitors. 


Members of the Channel! Club will 
hold their first regular meeting Sat- 
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urday, October 17, at 11 a. m., at the 
Clark hotel. Mrs. Alice O. Hunne- 
well, president of the club, will dis- 
cuss “The Miracle of Reading.” 


Mrs. Stephen Childs and children 
of West Adams street have returned 
rome from San Francisco and Santa 
Barbara, where they passed the sum- 
mer, 


Several Los Angelans will form a 
party for the Hawaiian tour, leaving 
here October 20. They will sail from 
San Francisco the following day on 
the SS. “Wilhelmina.” “In the “party 
will be Mr. and Mrs. Henry Baily, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Raynor, Dr. 
and 'Mrs. R. W. Miller and family, 
and Miss Cora Varney. 


Captain and Mrs. R. W. Wharton 
entertained Thursday evening with a 
dinner party at the Sierra Madre 
Club, guests of honor being Miss 
Gwendoline Lawton and her fiance, 
Mr. John A. Bell. 


Miss Bernice Marcher of Fourth 
avenue, who recently returned home 
from a northern trip, entertained 
Tuesday with a tea dance. The affair 
was prettily appointed, and was one 
of several similar entertainments of 
which Miss ‘Marcher has been hostess 
recently. 


At an artistically appointed service 
last “ Saturday motiings MisswMay 
Youle, daughter of Mr. W. E. Youle 
of this city, was married to Mr. John 
Box of Devonshire, England. The 
ceremony took place at St. Agnes 
church, Rev. Father [Clement Molony 
officiating. Following the ceremony 
a wedding breakfast was served at 
the home of the bride, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Box left for atrip to San Fran- 
cisco aud Lake Tahoe. After No- 
vember 15 they will be at home to 
their friends at 2522 Seventh ave- 
nue. 


Noteworthy among the week's so- 
ciety affairs was the attractively ap- 
pointed luncheon given Thursday by 
Mrs. Charles Forman and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Forman, at their home, 1719 
South Flower street. The decora- 
tions were pleasing, blossoms and 
foliage being artistically used. Places 
were arranged for Mrs. E. P. Clark, 
IMrs. Charles Prager, Mrs. Earl B. 
Millar, Mrs. Stephen Hubbell. Mrs. 
J. A. Fairchild, Mrs. George Widney, 
Mrs. J. Ross Clark, and Mrs, J. Ross 
Clark, 


English Players Come 


There are now iprobably more Eng- 
lish players and writers of plays in 
this city than in London. Of course, 
they are not here because of the war 
—they have a great variety of rea- 
sons for coming to this country. To 
an Englishman the war is about the 
same as the earthquake of 1906 to San 
Francisco, so far as changing his 
mode of life is concerned. He will 
admit that there is a certain amount 
of fighting going on over in France, 
Germany, Belgium and Austria, but 
London is not affected—not in the 
least. Henry Arthur Jones is here 
arranging the final details of “The 
Betrayal.” in which Margaret I\ling- 
ton is to be the star. Louis N. 
Parker, author of “The Highway of 
Life,” to be produced by the Lieblers, 
has arrived for the purpose, he says, 
of helping his son-in-law, Lennox 
Pawle, and his daughter, Dorothy, in 
the play, which is his interpretation, 
rather than dramatization, ot “Dasa 
Copperfield.” To Forbes-Robertson, 
America said a regretful farewell last 
year, but he has come back, and will 
go on tour with a repertoire of “Ham- 
let.” “Piet assine of the Third*=bioon 
Back,” “The Light That Failed” and 
“Caesar and Cleopatra.” Mrs. Pat 
Campbell it seemed for many years, 
never would come across, even for a 
farewell tour, but here she is, with 
no whit less of her perennial charm, 
in Shaw’s “Pygmalion.” Jt begins to 
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look as if Shaw has “arrived” in this 
country, for last year his ‘‘Fanny’s 
First Play” was one of the successes 
of the season. But the admirers of 
G. B. S. regret that the United States 
—as a theater-going country—could 
not find Shaw to its liking until he 
produced such plays as these later 
comedies, in which there is only the 
wit of Shaw without his essential 
philosophy. E. S. Willard is still an- 
other ‘Englishman who will be seen 
in this country this year, and he has 
arranged for a farewell tour in “The 
Middleman,” and “The Professor’s 
Love Story” with a possible revival 
of “The Silver King.” Finally, word 
comes from Marseilles that Marguer- 
ite Sylva is marooned there, unable 
to carry out her winter plans, for a 
grand opera tour beginning at Prague 
September 13, and going to Moscow. 
For $2000 a week she is willing to 
descend to the level of light opera. 

Unique in the history of New York 
theatricals is the feat which will be 
performed by the “It Pays to Adver- 
tise’ company, tonight and tomor- 
row, Following tonight’s perform- 
ance the production will be torn up 
by the roots, hurried to Baltimore 
where a performance will be given 
tomorrow morning, and then return- 
ed here in time for the Tuesday eve- 
ning show. The scheme is the result 
of the enterprise of the Baltimore 
Sun, which believes that the comedy 
will have a good effect in stimulating 
the Raltimore merchants to more ex- 
tensive advertising. It will cost the 
Sun several thousand dollars for this 
bit of advertising advertising. 

Julia Marlowe has recovered, but 
no word has been received that her 
husband, E. H. Sothern. is seriously 
ill from aggravated malaria. It 1s 
not believed that he is in danger, but 
he is laid up in his country home in 
Connecticut, and his plans are all in 
abeyance. 


Olive Fremstad’s Philosophy 


Olive Fremstad, the Metropolitan 
soprano who opens the Philharmonic 
season October 20 at Trinity says: 
“We are born alone, we make our 
way alone, we die alone.” She be- 
lieves that the artist’s quest is pur- 
sued alone and that the highest re- 
wards are, for the most part, en- 
joyed alone. However, she also be- 
lieves that true art is so subtle and 
so beautiful that each portrayer of 
that art must share it with friends, 
or if a public singer, with audiences. 
Mine. Fremstad is the most interest- 
ing kind of an American. As Roose- 
velt once said, “Americanism is not 
a condition of birth, but a condition 
of spirit.’ Mme. Fremstad was born 
in Stockholm, Sweden; her mother 
was a Swede and her father a Nor- 
wegian. Her grandparents, her par- 
ents and all of her sisters were mu- 
sicians. She cannot remember the 
time when she could not read music, 
and when she was six years old, the 
family moved to America and Dr. 
Fremstad, of St. Peter, Minn., and 
his daughter, Olive, are well remem- 
bered by Minnesota people now liv- 
ing in Los Angeles when Dr. Frem- 
stad conducted revivals and the ten- 
year-old Olive played the organ and 
led the singing. It was for the piano 
she was first intended but when eigh- 
teen years old, holding a good church 
position in Minneapolis, she con- 
cluded to become a vocalist, and after 
hard work in study both at home and 


|abroad made her debut in opera at 


Munich where she sang for ten years. 
She then came to the Metropolitan 
in New York and made a sensational! 
Success as Kundry in the premier 
oroduction of “Parsifal,” since when 
her career has been a succession of 
triumphs. 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s “What Men 
Live By,” which is one of the best- 
sellir> non-fiction works of this sea- 
son, has reached its seventh printing. 








WHERE VACATION DELIGHTS 
"NEATH THE SIGHING BOUGHS AWAIT 


T HE Trail of the Trolley now leads 

to the fastness of the great San 
Bernardino Mountains with their many 
ideal resorts and beautiful camping 
spots. The 9 a. m. train from Los An- 
@eles over the new San Bernardino 
Line makes the connection most to be 
desired with the San Bernardino Moun- 
tain Auto Line for Skyland, Pine-Crest, 
Little and Big Bear Valleys and 
Knight’s Camp on Big Bear. 

It is best that reservations be made 

through our Information Bureau, though 
accommodations may be obtained on 
arrival at the camps. 
Procure through tickets to all points 
on the Mountain Auto Line from Pacific 
co” Agent at Los Angeles. Get a 
older. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


For Heating and 


Home ’Phone 10003 


817-825 


A.FUSENOT CQ. 


Beautiful 
IRilolboms 


For Girdles, V estees and Bands 


The new ribbons are very at- 
tractive. A vestee made of rib- 
bon is a late novelty. Our art- 
ist will make to order a clever 
vestee from any ribbon desired. 
Pattern furnished free with rib- 
bon purchased. 

Metallic Ribbons for Girdles or 
Vestees, in rich Oriental color- 
ings, $5.00 to $6.50 yard. 

Gold and Silver Bandings, 35c 
to $1.25 yard. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal.. 
October 5, 1914. 

Non-Coal. 024198. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Flias 
Victor Rosenkranz, whose  postoffice 
address is 526 California Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif., did, on the 5th day of 
August, 1914, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 024198, 
to purchase the E% SHY% and SEY 
NE, Section 15, and NW% SWY4, Sec- 
tlon 14, Township 1 S, Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
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Cooking a Good 


Fuel Is Necessary 


“LL. A. 


Is the Fuel that Will Give You the 
BEST RESULTS 


GAS” 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Sunset ’Phone Main 8920 


under the provisions of the act of Jure 


; 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 


the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraise- 


tment, and that, pursuant to such appli- 


cation, the land and stone thereon have 
been appraised, at $400; that said ap- 
Plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 21st day of December, 1914, be- 
fore the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
(Dec. 12) 

CERTIFICATE OF BUSINESS 

Fictitious Firm Name 
THE UNDERSIGNED do hereby cer- 
tify that they are conducting a detec- 
tive businese at Rooms 418 and 412 
Delta Building, 426 South Spring St, 
Los Angeles, California, under the fic- 
titious firm name of Western Detective 
Agency. and that said firm is composed 
of the following persons, whose names 
and addresses are as follows, to-wit: 
A. F. Blalock and W. F. Edmonson, 
whose addresses are given above. 

WITNESS their hands this thirtieth 
day of September, 1914. 

A. F, BLALOCK, 
W. F. EDMONSON, 

State of California, County of Los 
Angeles, ss. 

ON THIS 320th dav of September, in 
the year nineteen hundred and four- 
teen, before me, Joseph B. Sexton. a 
Notary Public in and for said County, 
residing therein, duly commissioned 
and sworn, personally appeared A. FE. 
Blalock and W. Edmonson, known 
to me to be the persons whose names 
are subscribed to the within instru- 
ment and acknowledged to me that 
they executed the same. 

WITNESS my hand and official seal. 
(Seal) JOSEPH B. SEXTON, 
Notary Public in and for said County 

and State of California, 





By W. Francis Gates 


IRECTORS of the former Peo- 


~“ ple’s Chorus have taken several 

advance steps toward putting their 
chorus on the plane outlined in: last 
week’s issue of The Graphic. In the 
first place, the name has been changed 
to “The Los Angeles Oratorio So- 
ciety;’’ more pretentious this is, but 
it augurs well for the future, especial- 
ly as the society has elected to the 
directorship Frederick Brueschweiler, 
on the resignation of former director, 
Eugene FE. Davis. <As_ previously 
noted in this column, Mr. Bruesch- 
weiler is an experienced conductor, 
an erudite musician, a composer and 
an accomplished organist. But, with- 
al, he is modest and one learns of 
his capabilities from his friends, not 
from himself. If the newly-named so- 
ciety will submit itself to his instruc- 
tions and absorb his ideals, at the 
Same time adding considerably to its 
better material and subtracting from 
its weaker—then there will be hopes 
for oratorio again in the land. The 
new director received a hearty wel- 
come at his first appearance with 
the society, being introduced by Carl 
Bronson. New music has been or- 
dered from the east and the society 
is eagerly getting down to its sea- 
son’s work. 


Tomorrow afternoon the People’s 
Orchestra, under Eduardo Lebegott 
opens its third season at Temple 
Auditorium, [It is announced that 
the orchestra will number fifty play- 
ers and that Raoul Laparra will be 
the soloist, playing with the orches- 
tra the Beethoven C minor concerto, 
which has not been given here in 
many years. Mr, Laparra will also 
conduct the overture to his opera “La 
Habanera,” an opera which was sung 
by the Boston Opera Company last 
season with good success. There are 
other features of interest such as a 
Berlioz overture and the Kyrie from 
Beethoven’s Solemn mass, sung by 
a chorus under Mr. Lebegott. AI- 
together, the program promises a 
musical feast and it will be much te 
the discredit of Los Angeles if there 
is not a large audience present. The 
first three or four concerts of this 
Sunday afternoon series again will 
test the desire of Los Angeles for 
first class music at popular prices. 


Last dinner of the Gamut Club was 
considerable of a speechifying affair, 
but President Blanchard sidestepped 
the demand that he should tell of 
his European experiences and called 
out Mary L. O’Donoughue, who had 
an interesting tale to tell in her 
vivacious style, and held her audience 
like a professional after-dinner speak- 
er. Lester Donahue, also just from 
Berlin, spoke briefly: Frances Rich- 
ardson, “the flag lady,” told of the 
opera association for the staging of 
the prize opera next summer, and 
L. E. Behymer detailed the attractions 
of the coming musical season. The 
musical numbers were furnished by 
Suzette Spangler at the piano, Walter 
Olney in baritone songs, and by 
Messrs. Arthur Perry and Maurice 
La Pla, playing Godard violin duets. 


At the “smoker” of* the Gamut 
Club next Wednesday there will be 
given a program of French com- 
posers for piano, by Brahm van den 
Bergh, than whom there is no better 
pianist in the western two-thirds of 
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the country, as those will acknow!]- 
edge who saw him hold the big 
audience gathered to hear Calve on 
her last appearance here, when she 
left her music in Pasadena and van 
den Bergh had the stage to himself 
until it arrived. But if you want 
something of real anecdotal interest, 
get this Dutch pianist to tell you his 
experiences in traveling with prima 
donne as their pianist! 


Will Garroway has succeeded Mary 
L. O’Donoughue as organist of Im- 
manuel Presbyterian church. Mrs. 
Mabee is soprano and Viola Ellis at 
present is contralto. If the music 
committee of that church retains Miss 
Ellis in that position it will have se- 
cured the star contralto of the city— 
and will have displayed better appre- 
ciation of musical values than such 
committees are credited with pos- 
sessing. 


Less opera seems to gravitate to- 
ward more symphony. Chicago or- 
chestra reports all the seats for its 
fall series of Friday afternoon con- 
certs as sold and the same in pros- 
pect for its Saturday night concerts. 
Now let us see if the same will ob- 
tain in Los Angeles. Trinity Audi- 
torium will be a cozier house in which 
to hear music than is the Temple 
Auditorium, which was too spacious 
for the symphony audiences. Trinity 
stage is made large enough to seat 
the orchestra, the body of tone will 
be freer in the hottse as the stage 
projects into the auditorium, and no 
tone is lost in flies and wings. After 
Tandler has proved himself so strong 
a musical asset for Los Angeles it 
would be a disgrace to the city if 
there were any notable number of 
empty seats at the coming symphony 
series. 


And now the French Opera Com- 
pany of New Orleans is having its 
troubles. In other words, at this 
writing it doesn’t know whether it 
exists or not. There is a doubt as 
to whether a sufficient French com- 
pany can be gathered together for 
the season. M. Affre, so favorably 
known here, is at the head of the 
company and he is in France trying 
to discover singers who are not just 
now active in more realistic stagings. 


It is hard to realize the inroads the 
war h s made on the artistic ranks. 
Leon Rothier, the French bass of 
the Metropolitan company has been 
killed. Armande Crabbe and Gustav 
Huberdeau of the Chicago company 
have met the same fate. Crabbe ex- 
pected to locate in Los Angeles the 
coming season. Fritz Kreisler is 
wounded. Chaliapine, the great Rus- 
sian basso, all the members of his 
company, Rachmaninoff the Russian 
composer, Dohnanyi the Hungarian 
pianist and composer, the sons and 
son-in-law of Alexandre Guilmant, 
and many others all responded early 
to the call. Henri Marteau, the well 
known violinist, a Frenchman by 
birth, who was called to the Royal 
Conservatory of Berlin to succeed 
Joachim, refused to fight against 
either country and willingly made 
himself a prisoner. Wise boy, Mar- 
teau. Hardly a single artist is left 
in Germany, France, Belgium or Rus- 
sia unless he is beyond the age limit 
or disqualified on account of ill health. 
Jaques Thibaud explains that his 


| military service is purely voluntary 
{as for various reasons he is exempt 


if he so desires, but his interest in 
military matters has prompted him to 
apply for a special assignment on the 
Paris fortifications, and there he has 
been busily engaged for weeks, 


Arthur Alexander, tormerly organ- 
ist of Christ church. has been hav- 
ing a practical experience in war, or 
at least, near-war. Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander managed to get out of 
Paris by a Marseilles train which 
took practically nothing but govern- 
ment officials, but the Alexanders 
were permitted to travel by it, as the 
tenor for four weeks had volunteered 
his services as expert chauffeur, and 
the French government assigned him 
and his American racing car, with 
which he had won so many victories 
in France, to the services of the 
French Red Cross. For four weeks 
Mr. Alexander was at work from four- 
teen to sixteen hours a day. This 
hard work, the uncertainty of getting 
home; poor accommodation on the 
train to Marseilles and on the S. S. 
Patria of the Fabre Line, landed Mr. 
Alexander in America with reduced 
nerve supply. He should come to 
Los Angeles to recuperate. 


Eflen Beach Yaw and _ associate 
artists will sing at Trinity Auditorium 
Friday night, October 23, in concert 
for the benefit of the California Dry 
Federation. 


Genevra Johnstone Bishop has 
come to the surface again, this time 
in the Sherwood school of music in 
Chicago, where she is teaching sing: 
ing. For several years Mrs. Bishop 
taught in this city. 


San Francisco is giving an open 
air orchestral concert with a hundred 
players in the band. It is a pity that 
Los Angeles has no open air music 
of artistic value. Why not a munici- 
pal band for the fair year? Where 
is that big appropriation for enter- 
taining guests? One of the best 
things the city could do for itself and 
its guests would be to appropriate 
enough money to insure a band of 
hfty men under the best obtainable 
man conductor. 


Blanche Hamtilton Fox, who sang 
in opera here last season is singing 


this year with the Bevani Opera 
Company in Boston. The company 
has a large repertoire and the scale 
of prices ranges from $2.50 down to 
25 cents. It will be remembered the 
Bevani company had much _ success 
here at a $1.00 scale of prices. The 
Boston engagement is for twelve 
weeks, opening October 5. 


Spokane has had enough of trying 
to run two symphony orchestras. So 
they amalgamated and the musicians 
elected their own choice as leader. 


Thomas Beecham, the moneyed 
English orchestra conductor, will find 
it hard to get material and audiences 
this season. Sir Joseph Beecham, his 
father, was the guest of the Gamut 
Club last season, a multi-millionaire, 
modest and unpretentious. They had 
better transfer their activities to 
America this year where other onera 
companies are going out of business. 
America would furnish a good field 
for a strong company. 


Truly, the English take their music 
seriously. In the Queen’s Hal! con- 
certs a Wagner program was recently 
withdrawn and a program of French 
and Russian works substituted. There 
was a good deal of criticism of this 
putting the blame for the current war 
on Wagner’s shoulders, so the man- 
agement decided to allow German 
works composers on their programs 
but only dead Germans. No “live 
ones” need apply, 
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| Music and Musicians | 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
Phone 10082; 7a710 


roe PAUL 

ofce 

Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Plano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St, 
Phone 61973. 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Avatilable for Public En- 
gfagements. Studfo, 610 Mafestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res, 74487 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. EF. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers” 
Publishers and Distributors of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know in Singing. 
Sight Reading. Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway. 234 South Hill St. 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Votce Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatie Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F437 
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MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 
PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276. 916 S. Olive 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Blde. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
Fr. W. BLANCHARD 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
624 S. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard), will 
open September 29 for its first year. 
Day pupils only. Courses of study the 
Same as in best PBastern schools. New 
building. Out-door study. Music, Art, 
advanced work in Literature and Mod- 
ern Languages. 
Principal, MISS I. C. PIRRET, 

Curriculum on application. 

Telephone 556090. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete. apply to the 
manager. 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC. 

of The Los Angeles Graphic, published 

weekly at Los Angeles, required by 

the Act of August 24, 1912. 
Editor, Samuel Travers Clover, 114 

E. Fourth St.; Managing Editor, Sam- 

uel Travers Clover, Los Angeles; Busi- 

ness Manager, Randolph Bartlett, Los 

Angeles; Publisher. Samuel T. Clover. 
Owner, Samuel Travers Clover. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 

other security holders, holding 1 per 

cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: None. 
SAMUEL T. CLOVER. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 28th day of September, 1914. 
JACQUEMINOT M. MINDERHOUT. 

Notary Public in and for the County 
of Los Angeles, State of California. 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 


California Art Club—Museum Art 

Gallery. 
Franz 
Club. 


Bischoff — Friday Morning 


By Everett C. Maxwell 


Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Cal- 
ifornia Art Club opened at the Gal- 
lery of Fine and Applied Arts, Mu- 
seum of History, Art, and Science, 
Tuesday evening with a private view 
and reception. Fifty-seven canvases 
are shown representing thirty-five 
painters. In addition to the easel 
paintings, nine pieces of sculnture 
form an interesting group and repre- 
sent five local sculptors. The entire 
wall space in the main gallery has 
been given over to the club for this 
exhibition and all except six of the 
works shown are hung on the line. 
These half-dozen canvases, all of 
which are small, are hung on a second 
line just above the level of the eye 
and are in no sense “skied.” 

x ok x 

Aside from the fact that the line is 
a little crowded, the general scheme 
of hanging is one of the most har- 
monious in line and color ever seen 
at a local exhibition. Under the most 
favorable conditions of light and 
space the work of the painters of the 
southwest have never before been 
shown to such advantage in a col- 
lective exhibition. Small wonder 
that the present collection is draw- 
ing record-breaking crowds to the art 
gallery and that every one proclaims 
this the best collection ever offered 
by the club. The jury for this ex- 
hibition was composed of Julia 
Bracken Wendt, A. E. Kilpatrick, 
Benj. C. Brown, Hanson Puthuff, 
Jean Mannheim, and Jack Smith. 
The hanging committee included 
William Wendt, Jack Smith and Han- 
son Puthuff. The collection will re- 
main on view until the end of the 
month. 

* * * 

Briefly noting the canvases shown 
in catalogue rotation, it will be my 
aim at this time to interest readers 
in the collection as a whole; later ] 
may, if the spell moves me, dwell 
upon merits of a few of the favorites. 
Karl Yens’ one offering is called 
“Smoke.” It is a rather remarkable 
canvas in some respects, but were it 
shown in any other than a mountain- 
ous country its story would need to 
be written out and attached to the 
painting. The subject depicts a fire 
warden in picturesque attire mounted 
on his pony. The horse and rider oc- 
cupy the center of the canvas and 
the eager gaze of the man is directed 
toward a grim range of hills in the 
distance from which a tiny column of 
smoke ascends, heralding the ap- 
proach of the dreaded forest fire. The 
work is pictorial and would make an 
excellent illustration on a calender 
design. The foreground is skilfully 
painted and is by far the strongest 
point in the canvas. 

* *k 

“Indians at. Mass” by J. H. “Sharp 
is a graphic depiction of a throng of 
gaily-clad Indians entering an _ old 
adobe church. This canvas is sadly 
lacking in color values and is hard 
in outline. Maurice Braun shows two 
large landscape studies. These are 
painted in Braun’s usual color scheme 
and are well composed and carefully 
studied. William Wendt is well rep- 
resented by three large canvases. 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire” is a 


'full of life-like expression. 


typical Southern California subject 
and is one of Mr. Wendt’s most suc- 
cessful renderings. It is luminous in 
color and full of poetic charm. In 
fact, it is much more emotional than 
Mr. Wendt is wont to paint. ‘Moun- 
tain Infinity” and “Tacoma, the Eter- 
nal” are snow renderings of strength 
and beauty. 

“Evening, <.aguna. Beach,” 
W. Cuprien, 


by F. 
1S “of small value as a 
work of art and offers a strange com- 
parison to “The Senora’s Garden” by 
Helena Dunlap which hangs beside it. 
Miss Dunlap shows three large figure 
studies, all painted in out-of- door siin- 
light. Hamilton A. Wolfe shows one 
symbolic conception called “Stepping 
Upward?’ “Carl Oscar Borge senses 
one large landscape called “La Cam- 
pagna Ascolata.” This is not happily 
composed and is rather unpleasant in 
color. 
x ok Ox 

Ferdinand Lungren is well repre- 
sented by three studies of the wild 
west which were undoubtedly painted 
for illustrative reproduction. A. E. 
Kilpatrick sends a colorful canyon 
study and Cora Corvan’s one offering 
is called “A Persian Garden.” Han- 
son Puthuc’s three landscapes are 
among the best in the coliection and 
“Majestic Oaks” one of the _ best 
works I have seen by this skilled 
worker. “One of the Old Guard” 
by Val Costello shows progress on 
the part of the artist and is one of the 
most pretentious canvases that he has 
put before the public. Few painters 
in the southwest have made = such 
strides forward in the last year as 
has Benjamin C. Brown of Pasadena. 
His works show breadth and a fresh- 
ness that is still stimulating in the 


extreme. 


* * * 


J. Duncan Gleason is a newcomer 
to Los Angeles. We are glad to wel- 
come him to our midst as he comes 
with strong work and a new note in 
art. He shows a charming nude 
called “Primavera” and a brilliant 
rendering of a wharf scene. E. Charl- 
ton Fortune sends a fanciful study 
entitled “Afternoon.” It is a marine 
with classical figures introduced in 
1e foreground. “The Toilers on the 
Levee” by Harry Lewis Bailey is one 
of the most successful works I have 
seen from the brush of this young 
painter. The composition and general 
arrangement suggest “The Snow 
Dumpers” by Bellows and the whole 
is well modeled and rich and juicy 
in color. 

* * * 
Jean Mannheim gives us a delight- 
ful composition called “Child’s Play.” 
Tt is airy and translucent in color 
and painted in a masterly manner. 
“The Wave,” also by Mannheim, is a 
brilliant color note and “Portrait of 
Mr. Leighton” is well modeled and 
The re- 
maining half of the catalogue will be 
considered next week. 
~ oe 


When the board of governors, mu- 
settm of history, science, and art, 
made it possible to admit the art 
clubs of the state to full privilege of 
the art gallery at Exposition Park, its 
members generously arranged to al- 
low special one-man shows to be 
hung for a limited period on the west 
wall of the gallery. The artists thus 
honored are selected each season by 
the committee and the exhibition is 
given complimentary to the painter. 





Artists who will show in this man- 
ner through the winter are William 
Wendt, Benjamin C. Brown, jean 
Mannheim, Helena Dunlap, Henrietta 
M. Shore, Jack Gage Stark, Bruce 
Nelson, Guy Rogew tr Az Hansen, 
Edgar Keller, Gerald Cassidy, Han- 
son Puthuff, George Bellows, Jules 
Guerin, and Francis McComas. Other 
artists of note will be invited from 
time to time. 
k 

Special eglicttom of paintings and 
works of art to be shown at the Mu- 
seum gallery the coming winter in- 
clude “The Scciety of Painters of the 
Far West,” “Federation Collection 
of American Paintings,” “Chicaso se- 
cicty oi Etchers,”’ “American and 
European Etchers,” “American Wat- 
ercolor Society,” “New York Seces- 
sionalists,” and two other features yet 
to be announced, 

*K 3K * 

Los Angeles Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety will “hold its annual exhibition 
at the museum art gallery the first 
week in December. 

x 

Special exhibition of the famous 
miniature collection belonging to| 
Mrs. L. H. Sharp of Pasadena will be 
held in the main art gallery, Exposi- 
tion Park, the first two weeks in 
November. This is the largest and 
rarest collection of paintings on ivory 
owned in America. 

x * xk 

Guy Rose, a noted painter of New 
York and Paris, has arrived in Los 
Angeles to pass the winter, Mr. Rose 
is a native son, but has lived for the 
last ten years in the east and in 
Paris. He will show work at the 
Reynolds Gallery. 

* 


* 

William Marble, a well-known por- 
trait painter from New York, is pass- 
ing the winter in Santa Barbara where 
he is executing important portrait 
commissions. Mr. Marble was in 
Los ‘Angeles for several days this 
week visiting the various art studios 
and galleries. 


a 


Notes From Bookland 


Lilian Whiting’s new book, 
Lure of London,” which will be pub- 
lished this fall, will be her twentv- 
fourth volume within twenty years. 
She is now in Boston, but will soon 
go to Rome. 


Since its publication four months 
ago, William J. Locke’s “The Fortun- 
ate Youth” has not once been off the 
list of the best selling books in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 


New York state single tax league 
offers a series of prizes for a high 
school essay contest on “The Phil- 
osophy of Henry George, as set forth 
in ‘Progress and Poverty.” Amelia 
E. Barr, Dr. Frederic C. Howe, and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox are members of 
the judging committee. 
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The Center of 
Los Angeles 


Used to be 
at the Plaza 


Now it is 
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Broadway 


at Eighth 


That's where 
You Can Rent 


eae First Class 
~~ OFFICES 
IN THE 


LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 


SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Home 60127 Main 5647 
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ie <Sarety 
First” 


Don’t recklessly 
drive your auto or 
vehicle on the wrong 
side of the street. 
You may meet a 
street car coming in 
the opposite direc- 
tion and see it too 
late to avoid a col- 
lision. 


Los AngelesRailway 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
aday. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


GUY E. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
615 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone HB -3856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 





JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 


217% 8S. Spring 8t., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First 8t. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 614 8. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F808? 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 





Art and Artists 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So, Hill St. Los Angelos 
Main 7338: A6615 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Fail Term— All branches taught 
Day and Night Classes. Est.-Inc. 1887. 





Phone 51657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. C. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 6 
Tel. 89086: Gar. 875 


We Buy and Sell Real UWstate 
and do a general Brokeruge Businesr 
Rentals and Insurance 


NIA Di tT if RAT, 


Los \nGEAES 


CA! 


353 Seo. Hill St. 


Oo. E. FARISH, FPres’t 


GILBERT BE. GARDNER, Vice-FPres’t 


H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 
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W.W MINES 3. CO 
REAL ESTATE 
—7 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 631 S. Spring Street 


PHONES 
Home 
# 60478; 
Main 
2875 


P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 





7 HO was it named the wild sun- 

~¥ flower “the curse of Kansas”— 
Or was it the grasshopper? Of the 
insects Nicholas Vachel Lindsay says 
they bite nicks in the handles of 
the pitchforks that blister the hands, 
and of the sunflowers it has been 
said that they are the only form of 
organic life hardier than the grass- 
hoppers. But the curse of any coun- 
try is not that which provides the 
difficufties for its settlers. The long, 
hard winters are not the curse of 
Canada, nor the rainless summers 
that of Southern California; for the 
Canadian soil, with its frost-bound 
season of absolute rest, seems to 
spring to redoubled productiveness 
with the return of spring; and from 
the cloudless skies of the southland 
have been coined wealth that is the 
envy of the less arid sections. The 


greater the difficulty to be overcome, 
the stronger the men who alone can 
overcome it, and, therefore, the more 
stalwart the breed that will estab- 
lish the commonwealth. This is the 
thing Margaret Hill McCarter has 
said in what is, doubtless, the first 
important novel devoted exclusively to 
the theme of the upbuilding of the 
farms of Kansas, “Winning the Wil- 
derness.” 

Mrs. McCarter, in a way, is the 
Ralph Connor of the western states, 
She has the same appreciation of the 
pioneer spirit, the same admiration 
for simple characters with direct mo- 
tives, and the same reverential belief 
that a personal God watches and 
aids the courageous men and women 
who have faith in Him. Knowing the 
Canadian clergyman rather better 
than Mrs. McCarter, I should have 
said, not knowing the name of the 
author, that “Winning the Wilder- 
hess’ was by the author of “The 
Prospector” and “The Doctor.” 
Where men come into close grips 
with natural forces they take one of 
two paths—seek a close communion 
with a personal God, or make nature 
their god and develop the philosophy 
of the superman. It is of the former 
that Mrs. McCarter writes, and the 
text of the first chapter as of the last 
1s, “Thy shoes shali be iron and brass; 
and as thy days, so shall thy strength 
be. The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.’ 

Asher Aydelot inherits the true pio- 
neer spirit, but as he reaches man- 
hood the story of “Milestones” crops 
out. His father wants to establish 
him as the well-to-do owner of a 
prosperous hotel business. But Asher 
has seen the plains and they call to 
him. He renounces paternal wealth, 
marries a girl of a hostile clan, and 
is one of the first members of a col- 
ony in the Kansas prairies. It is then 
a story of triumph over adversity— 
over cyclone and drouth, grasshop- 
pers and land sharks, hunger for ease 
and hope deferred. And with the ul 
timate victory, comes the story of the 
second generation, which is the true 
problem of the soil. If the story 
seems superficial and unduly pious to 
the lay reader at the beginning, the 
keen understanding of the psychology 
of youth displayed in the latter part 
will easily atone. Never has the life 
of the men and women who took part 


in “Winning the Wilderness” been. 








better described. (“Winning the Wil- 
derness,” by Margaret Hill McCar- 
terme C, MeGlure & Cos) 


Gowen’s History of China 


In these days when history is “in 
the making” in an extraordinary 
fashion, up-to-date treatises are of 
particular value. The author of this 
“History of China,’ who is lecturer 
on Oriental history in one of the 
largest and most active of Pacific 
Coast universities, is to be congratu- 
lated on the work, which is sane, 
scholarly and readable. Impartiality 
is shown in his treatment of such 
questions as the wars with Great 
Britain in 1839 and 1856, usually 
known as the “Opium Wars.” In the 
first, Commissioner Lin unfortunate- 
ly “confused the issues” by other de- 
mands than the suppression -of the 
drug, and—to quote from the Chinese 
historian Wei Yuan—‘“It was the 
closing of trade, not the forced sur- 
render of the opium, which brought 
ony theyCantom wat. ea( Vol, Il.= >. 
101). Again, in 1856, the real cause 
of hostilities lay deeper than the 
mere seizure of the lorcha “Arrow.” 
It was after the first of these wars 
that the treaty of Nanking was 
signed, in 1842, with far-reaching re- 
sults. 


“Not only were the trade interests 
of Great Britain advanced through 
the possession of Hong-kong (an isl- 
and destined to become the greatest 
emporium in the East and the world’s 
third largest port), but the other na- 
tions of Europe and America soon 
recognized the door opened for their 
own commerce.” One of the earliest 
governors of Hongkong, Sir John 
Bowring, who labored hard for peace 
in 1856, but found a settlement im- 
possible, is better known to the 
American public, Dr. Gowen remarks, 
as the author of the hymn, “In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory,” than as a 
British official, He also published 
one of the earliest books on the 
Philippines, which he visited in the 
late fifties. 

In his discussion of Japanese- 
Chinese relations, the author shows 
no bias. He attributes the war of 
1894 to four causes: 1. The rankling 
sense of injustice created in 1884, 
when these matters nearly came to 
a crisis in Korea; 2. The assassination 
of the Korean statesman, Kin Ok 
kuin, who had been decoyed from 
Japan by Korean emissaries and mur- 
Gered in Shanghai; 3. The feeling 
that, as Japan had opened Korea to 
the world, her influence should be 
more than nominal; 4. The unrest in 
Japan, which made foreign war an 
easy way out of a difficult domestic 
situation. The actual determining 
cause for the sheathing of the sword 
was the sending of Chinese troops 
into Korea without prompt notice 
given to Japan.” 

There is doubt regarding the fourth 
reason assigned by Dr. Gowen. Un- 
questionably, the only rising in 
Japan since the revolution of 1868 
was the Satsuma rebellion of 1876, 
and a “supine foreign policy in Korea 
was ne doubt the underlying reason 
for Saigo’s action. In any case the 
adoption of western ways and arma- 
ments by Japan was an experiment 
that had to be brought sooner or 
later to the test of actual warfare, 
before China would release its arro- 
gant hold of Korea; and in Japan, 
especially in the southern island, 
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there has always been a race of sol- 
diers who are eager to fight as soon 
as local or national honor is involved. 

One of the most active predispos- 
ing causes in the recent revolution in 
China was the influx into Tokyo ten 
years ago of thousand of eager young 
Chinese, who wished to copy Japan 
as far as possible in her evident abil- 
ity to cope on equal terms with west- 
erm nations. Dr. Gowen refers to this 
only incidentally, when on page 181 
(vol. I1) he tells of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
in the year 1906, “welding together, 
in Tokyo, the different elements of 
the anti-dynastic movement, so as to 
give tangible purpose to the revolu- 
tionists of every color.” But today 
China is not disposed to be in any 
formal sense the pupil of Japan, and 
she will go elsewhere than to Tokyo 
to learn forcign ways. 

On the whole, Dr. Gowen seems to 
regard the present president of the 
Republic, Yuan Shi Kai, as deserving 
of confidence and support. He recog- 
nizes several points of view. To be- 
gin with, there are the out-and-out 
pessimists who think that “China is 
sold to the money-kings of Europe 
and cannot even spend the money she 
borrows except for objects dictated 
by the powers. Yuan Shi 
Kai is between the upper and nether 
mill-stones of the Manchu hope of 
restoration and the southern desire 
for more radical reformation.” Next 
come the extreme reformers, repre- 
sented in the Kwo ming tang, who 
long for a thorough-going republi- 
canism. “Between the two extremes 
is the large body which recognizes in 
Yuan Shi Kai the hope of China; ‘an 
opportunist of the Oriental type, 
guided by an extremely acute intelli- 
gence and sound judgment of his fel- 
low-countrymen.’” (“An Outline His- 
tory of China.” By Herbert H. 
Gowen, D. D., University of Wash- 
ington. Boston, Sherman, French & 
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In the October Magazines 
Review of Reviews for October 
contains the best array of war pic- 
tures yet presented by any of the 
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WINNING 


THE 


WILDERNESS 


y 
MARGARET HILL McCARTER 
A tale of one of the grand- 


est fights ever fought—a 
fight to conquer the Wilder- 
ness; full of the old pioneer 
spirit. It will appeal to every 
American. 


AT ANY BOOKSTORE 


A. C. McCLURG & CO,, Publishers 


American magazines. One hundred 
Photographs from the zone of con- 
flict are reproduced, and give an ex- 
cellent idea of the carnage in prog- 
ress, and its new and strange devices 
for dealing death. Like various oth- 
er monthly publications, this one de- 
votes most of its space to a digest 
of the mass of incoherent matter 
concerning the war appearing daily in 
the newspapers. There is an inter- 
esting resume of an article by George 
Bernard Shaw who declared that 
England could have prevented the 
war by saying, “If you will drop your 
mailed fist nonsense and be neighbor: 
ly, we will guarantee you against 
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Russia just as heartily as we now 
guarantee France against you.” 

In Harpers for October there is 
resurrected an obscure bit of writing 
by Mark Twain, comparing the con- 
dition in France following the assas- 
ination of the President in 1894, and 
that in Missouri when the first aboli- 
tionists began to appear, showing 
what an infectious thing is martyr- 
dom, when it is accompanied with 
sufficient publicity. Simeon Strunsky’s 
“When the City Wakes” is an unique 
study by this clever writer, of New 
York just after dawn. Maurice Mae- 
terlinck writes of the possibilities of 
scientific investigation of the sub- 
conscious mind, in a typically bril- 
liant essay. Mme. De Hegermann- 
Lindencrone contributes an interest: 
ing article, “A Diplomat’s Wife in 
Paris.” Mr. Howell’s reminiscences 
continue. There is a fine array of 
fiction and general literature. 


“Uncle Remus” In New Guise 


“Uncle Remus” will always be one 
of the best-loved story-tellers of this 
country, but this fact enhances, rath- 
er than detracts from the interest ol 
a collection entitled “Plantation Stor- 
ies of Old Louisiana,” by Andrews 
Wilkinson. In this volume several 
persons, an aged negro servant, a 
young doctor and a governess, tell 
a boy and girl various stories about 
the birds and animals which now or 
in times past haunted the forests of 
the south. The changing from one 
to another teller of the stories 
lends a certain variety to the large 
volume, which contains twenty-one 
tales. Moreover, an effort has been 
made to produce something more 
than a merely entertaining series of 
stories in this book, for Jason, the ne- 
gro, 1s a woodsman of wide experi- 
ence, and his interpolated remarks 
about the habits of the animals who 
participate in the adventures, are no 
less interesting than the stories them- 
selves. The illustrations by Charles 
Livingstone Bull are remarkably 
good. They depart entirely from the 
stilted and unimaginative style that 
seems to be considered the only 
thing possible or permissable in 
books which are primarily intended 
for children. Mr. Bull’s animals 
have character, aside from _ being 
merely good representations of their 
clan, and their personalities harmon- 
ize with their parts in the tales 
There is a great deal of humor in 
the book, and a few titles will sug- 
gest the style of the work: “How 
Mr. Lynx Got His Spotted Coat’, 
“Who Belled Mr. Buzzard”; “How 
Mr. Woodpecker Got His Red 
Head’; “How Mr. Wolf Lost Hts 
Spring Lamb.” They have a certain 
tone of the “Just So” stories of Kip- 
ling, though they lack a little of the 
literary charm of those masterpieces 
There is much juvenile joy com- 
pressed into this one volume. (“Plan- 
tation Stories of Old Louisiana.” By 
Andrews Wilkinson. The Page Com- 


pany.) 


Notes From Bookland 


Lucy Pratt, author of “Ezekiel,” and 
“Ezekiel Expands,” is the daughter of 
an old-time Abolitionist Republican 
editor in a Massachusetts town. Asa 
teacher at Hampton she gained the 
material for her two amusing volumes. 


George Middleton has been in New 
York this summer finishing another 
volume of one-act plays which, with 
“Embers and Tradition” and “Nowa- 
days,” will form a series of studies in 
feminism. 


Stanton Colt, whose reecnt book, 
“The Soul of America,” has attracted 
a good deal of attention, will visit 
this country again in the fall for his 
fourth lecture tour. 


Irvin Cobb says that “if Edgar Al- 
lan Poe were alive now he wouldn’t 
write the things he did, because he 
couldn’t sell them.” : 
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New lhlome of Merchant’s National 


fi} HIS has been moving week for 

the stable Merchants’ National 
Bank which has migrated from Third 
and Spring street three blocks south, 
to Sixth. Here, in their beautiful new 
quarters, the officers of the bank have 
been receiving the many friends of 
the ably-managed institution, the bank- 


ing rooms for several days resembling 
the interior of a florist’s shop, so 
many and so elaborate were the floral 
designs sent in by appreciative clients 
and well-wishers. 

President W. H. Holliday and Vice 
President Marco H. Hellman were 
reinforced by the presence of a num- 
ber of the bank’s directors Tuesday 
when the artistic and spacious bank- 
ing house was formally opened for 
business, and all that day and _ suc- 
ceeding ones of the week a procession 
of visitors has called to extend con- 
gratulations. 

Generous expenditure combined with 
great good taste are apparent in the 
decorations. The color scheme is gray 
and gold and the general effect pro- 
duced is that of rich simplicity. The 
contrasts of light and shade are in 
admirable proportion, the white mar- 
ble columns blending beautifully with 
the gray sienna of the counter fronts 
and soft pink Tennessee marble floors. 
Bronze is the prevailing medium for 
tellers’ partitions and other “cages,” 
the designs exhibiting fine craftsman- 
ship. From the great bronze door 
to the smallest detail of finish, the 
workmanship is exquisite. A sky- 
light of opalescent glass dissemi- 
nates light from the center of the 


light is af- 
system of 


ceiling, while artificial 
forded by an ingenious 
semli-indirect illumination. 

Two large manganese-steel vaults 
of latest design, perfect in their 
mechanical completeness, contain ten 
thousand safe deposit boxes and the 
bank’s cash, currency and valuable 
commercial paper. The vaults, which 
are in the basement, are provided with 
elevators for conveying the contents 
to the banking rooms, and of the 
great doors that guard the entrances 
each weighs forty-five tons. 

In addition to the main floor of the 
bank with its 15,000 square feet of 
Space, there is a a spacious mezzanine 
floor, utilized for directors’ rooms and 
as general offices. The twelve-story 
office building in which the bank has 
its quarters, is a model of down-to- 
date construction#ane its Ceuta! lota- 
tion is sure to attract a high grade 
tenancy. 

Both Messrs. Holliday and Hell- 
man have good reason to be gratified 
by the many cordial expressions that 
have been extended to the bank offi- 
cials this week. Referring to the 
growth of the institution which made 
acquisition of larger quarters neces- 
sary, President Holliday said: “When 
we secured our former quarters on 
the corner of Spring and Third street 
Six years ago, we thought they would 
be large enough for the next fifteen 
years. In three years we were forced 
to enlarge them. We have now 
moved where we think we will at 
least be sure of accommodations for 
ten years to come. It is just our 
portion of the wonderful growth of 
Ios Angeles.” 


NEW YORK PLAY GOSSIP 


By Dixie Hines 


New York, Oct. 12.—Suspicion that 
Paul Armstrong is interested in that 
unique Metropolitan institution, 
known briefly as “Cain’s” seems justi- 
fed. ‘“Cain’s” is a warehouse where 
mobilize the failures of the season. 
The dead ghosts of near successes 
are said to concatenate at midnight 
and paint pictures of roseate hue of 
the days of their optimism, and 
point the finger of derision at those 
plays which have escaped the doom 
of—I was about to say “solitary” but 
it would not be the proper appella- 
tion—the doom of confinement. 


Mr. Armstrong has made more fre- 
quent contributions to this dungeon 
of buried hopes than most writers of 
the present age. This week he con- 
tributed his “The Heart of a Thief,” 
a play with Martha Hedman and 
produced by Charles Frohman. The 
“heart” of this play ceased to beat 
Saturday, after having opened Mon- 
day. One recalls, a few weeks since, 
his contribution of “The Bludgeon,” 
and it is within the memory of the 
present generation when several other 
plays from his prolific if not profitable 
pen fell by the wayside to be gath- 
ered in by “Cain.” 


“The Heart of a Thief’ is built 
upon the lines which made “Within 
the Law” famous. It tells of a wom- 
an misjudged, falsely accused and 
falsely published who decided to 
“get” her persecutors. While in 
prison she learns the ways of crimi- 
nals, and it is only because a young 
man comes to her from her home in 
Sweden—Miss Hedman is Swedish, 
which accounts for this surprise—and 
she is “regenerated,” whatever that 
may mean. Miss Hedman did all she 
could to make the play vital but 
failed. It was not the style of work 


one would have selected for this de- 
lightful actress. Ann Sutherland 
gave a convincing and most interest- 
ing characterization, and a young and 
temperamental actor named Paul 
Doucet shone forth brilliantly as the 
lover. He gave a most effective and 
convincing performance of a part that 
had nothing to commend it. Mr. 
Armstrong when called upon for a 
speech, responded. He said he had 
given the public what the public 
wanted, which, in the light of Jater 
events probably meant that the pub- 
lic wished “The Heart of a Thief” 
from view—and had its wish granted. 

Plays on view in New York now 
may be summarized thus: 


“The Third Party,” a farce, clever, 
clean and convulsive. ‘Acted well by 
an intelligent cast. Taylor Holmes 
ig especially clever. Tenth week. 


“On Trial,” an exciting melodrama, 
adroitly handled and effectively pre- 
sented. The cast is in keeping with 
the production. One of the substan- 
tial successes of the season. Eighth 
week, 


“Under Cover,” comedy bordering 
on farce, clean and clever. Well act- 
ed especially by Lucile Watson. One 
of Selwyn & Co., favorites. Eighth 
week. 


“Twin Beds,’ running well. A 
farce, tinged with suggestiveness but 
not enough to cause distress of mor- 
als or modesty. Ray Cox and Madge 
Kennedy are the two respective 
brides. They afford a wide contrast. 
Eighth week. 


“He Comes Up Smiling,” Douglas 
Fairbanks. Nothing more need be 
said. Business excellent. Fourth 
week, 

“The Girl from Utah,” a musical 
play with Donald Brian, Julia Sander- 
son and Joseph Cawthorn. The mu- 
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sic is tuneful and some of the lyrics 
clever, but it is the personality of 
the trio of stars that has made it a 
success. Seventh week. 


“High Cost of Loving,’ a suggest- 
ive title with a story in keeping, but 
done with much comedy effect, con- 
tributed largely by Lew Fields him- 
self. Seventh week. 


“The Beautiful Adventure,” present- 
ing Mrs. Whiffen, delightful and 
dear, Ann Murdock, less of each, 
Charles Cherry, manful and graceful 
and Ernest Lawford who bungles 
through the first and makes up for it 
in the third. Comstock thought it 
improper and tried to stop it. Sixth 
week. 


“It Pays to Advertise,” a comedy 
written about the advantages of ad- 
vertising. The chief character is a 
press agent. This press agent is 
really funny with intentions to be so. 
Wherein he differs from most of 
them. Doing a strong box office busi- 
ness. Fifth week, 


“Innocent,” introducing beautiful 
scenery, which includes Pauline Fred- 
erick, some good acting, which in- 
cludes George Probert, Hardee Kirk- 
land and John Miltern at times, The 
management has done all it could, 
but the playwright was weak. Fifth 
week. 

“Wars of the World,” a stupend- 
ous spectacle on the most elaborate 
scale. Equal to the best that has 
been done at the Hippodrome, which 
is the highest praise possible. Fifth 
week. 


“The Story of the Rosary,” a melo- 
drama, direct from London, includ- 
ing the cast. The laurels of Sothern, 
Marlowe, Skinner, Fiske, and others 
are safe. Fifth week. 


“The Miracle 'Man,” dramatic ver- 
sion of the book made by George M. 
Cohan and badly acted except some 
relatively small parts. Excellent en- 
tertainment, however. Little Percy 


| Halton, grown almost to man’s es- 


tate, 1s effective. Fourth week. 

“Pretty Mrs. Smith,’ Fritzi Scheff 
dramatized. Not especially brilliant, 
but good entertainment none the less. 
Oliver Morosco is the producer and 
also a collaborator in the book. 
Fourth week, 


“Daddy Long-Legs.” Dainty Ruth 
Chatterton in a “perfectl ydear” little 
play. As refreshing as an early spring 


zephyr. One of the seasons biggest 
hits. Third week, 


“The Hawk,” presented by and 
with William Faversham, aided by a 
new actress to us, ‘Mlle. Dorziat, of 
Paris. She possesses charm and 
spirit. The performance is a notably 
good one. Third week. 


“Consequences,” a satirical comedy 
by a new writer, imported from Eng- 
land. An intellectual treat, and one 
of the brilliant plays of the season. 
In the main well acted. Elliot Dex- 
ter is delightful in an exaggerated 
part; Mary Servose looks good and 
acts capably; the others are quite 
equal to the demand. Second week. 


“The Law_of the Jean, a-meso- 
drama with Julia Dean as the feature. 
The play is bad, but it is atoned for 
hy the excellent acting. The first act 
contains enough matter for half a 
dozen plays. Besides Miss Dean, 
Charles Lane does an effective piece 
of acting, and there are several other 
very good players. Miss Dean has 
only Ethel Wright for a feminine 
companion, all other characters being 
men. Second week. 

Still more territory is likely to be 
added to the Orpheum empire. The 
Weis chain of theaters, finding that 
it would have a great deal of open 
lime owing to the scarcity of attrac- 
tions, has entered into negotiations 
with Martin Beck, which may result 
in this important extension of Or- 
pheum time. Charles E. Bray, Beck’s 
first lieutenant, is investigating the 
conditions in the south now. 








On a restricted basis trading on the 
New York aiid Boston curb markets 
Was resumed this week. How suc- 
cessful this first effort to reopen two 
of the larger markets will be, remains 
to be seen. The first few days wit- 
nessed little activity, and nominal 
changes in quotations. Only stocks 
selling under $10 were dealt in. 

Now that the gold pool is formally 
organized, more attention 1s being 
given to the relief of the cotton 
growers. The plan is to raise $150,- 
000,CO00 for their aid, and it has al- 
ready been tentatively agreed to dis- 
tribute in the southern states $50,000,- 
000 of the proposed loan. A marked 
falling off in exports is revealed in 
the latest statistics. The outlook for 
the Imperial valley growers is be- 
lieved to be far more favorable than 
elsewhere, owing principally to the 
Japanese demand for cotton. 


The principal item of interest here- 
abouts has been the receipt of advices 
that Andrew Weir, the British oil 
magnate, has left London for New 
York. From all accounts, the matter 
which brings him to this country 
row is not Union Oil, but the prob- 
lem of the delinquent bond interest of 
the General Petroleum. Captain John 
Barneson, the president of that con- 
cern, left for New York this week to 
meet Mr. Weir and discuss the pros 
and cons of the matter. He was ac- 
companied by J. T. Currie, an Eng- 
lish attorney, who remained here last 
spring to look after the Union Oil af- 
fairs for the British interests. 


General Petroleum interests are 
facing a difficult situation as regards 
the interest on the bonds. Little aid 
has been expected from the English 
financiers, owing to the war troubles, 
but it is possible that Andrew Weir's 
trip to this country may mean that 
money for canceling the interest is to 
be furnished. Should the General 
Petroleum interests not be able to 
settle the obligation it will mean a re- 
ceivership. 


Oil production last month is esti- 
mated to have revealed a falling off 
of about 10,000 barrels a day. Ship- 
ments also decreased, however, and 
an excessive surplus will be revealed 
by the final figures when they are is- 
sued. The recent cut in prices has 
left the market at a low level, and 
there is little likelihood of more than 
one further cut. Progress has been 
registered in the matter of curtailing 
production, except in the immediate 
vicinity of Los Angeles. 


Banks and Banking 


In September the country’s volume 
of money in circulation increased by 
the huge amount of $216,144,404, of 
which emergency bank currency con- 
tributed $198,767,000. The August in- 
crease was $111,200,000 comments the 
New York World. The increase for 
the two months reaches the wholly 
unprecedented total of above $327,- 
000,000. Yet money continues 
“scarce.’. The money market is 
“tight.” Call loans are still quoted at 
6 to 8 per cent., time loans the same, 
and money hard to get at these high 
figures. Business is depressed and 
needs less money to keep it going 
when more money in great volume its 
being fed out to the banks. Every 
natural element in the situation makes 
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for an overabundance of money, easy 
credit and rates low beyond experi- 
ence in recent years. That the situa- 
tion should be the exact contrary of 
this reflects the play of artificial forces 
originating in fear or greed, or both. 
This addition of $327,000,000 to the 
circulation in the circumstances 
noted has but one meaning. It dem- 
onstrates and conservatively measures 
the amount of hoarding which has 
taken place within the two months. 


Bloodshed and Psychology 


Who doesn’t like a good, outright, 
gory tale of the sear? A good many 
of us are hypocritical about it, and 
pretend that “Treasure Island” is re- 
moved from this category because it 
was written by a master of English, 
but no person reads that sanguinary 
recital for its fine writing. Jack Lon- 
don, who at least knows what the 
great majority of people like to read, 
has furnished a substitute for those 
who know their “Treasure Island” by 
heart. It is “The Mutiny of the Elsi- 
nore,’ and he has provided the ex- 
cuse for the intelligent reader to be- 
come interested, by interspersing his 
killings with psychological musings 
and race discussions. The story tells 
of a voyage around the Horn in a 
steel sailing ship, in 1913, but the 
deeds are those of the days of the 
pirates of the Spanish Main, when 
captains ruled their vessels by phys- 
ical force and fear. The story is told 
by the one passenger carried by the 
big freighter. With dismay he 
watches the human derelicts that are 
brought aboard to serve as crew, and 
with no less consternation the ar- 
rival of the captain’s daughter. The 
captain himself is a genius of navi- 
gation, self-contained, infallible in 
judgment. His first mate is the mo- 
tive character in the events. He is 
tremendously powerful in physique, 
and believes in “driving” his crew. 
There is much adventure, and a few 
cases of insanity and such, but no real 
diversion until the Horn is reached. 
Then the captain dies suddenly and 
the first mate takes control. He 
arouses the enmity of the crew with 
his “driving” tactics and then mat- 
ters come to a crisis with his discov- 
ery that the second mate is a man he 
has been seeking for many years ta 
wipe out a blood feud. The mutiny 
ensues, the passenger, the mate, the 
Captain’s daughter and a few loyal 
followers taking possession of the 
upper works, with the mutineers be- 
low. This is what everyone has been 
waiting for from the first glance at 
the title, and there is plenty of it. Mr. 
London, however, propounds two 
problems which he does not solve— 
where the mutineers obtained their 
food, and what happened to the first 
mate and his victim, both of whom 
disappear without raising any com- 
motion. One has a perfect right to be 
disappointed in not seeing the gigan- 
tic first mate kill off a half dozen or so 
mutineers in a final scrimmage. The 
teller of the story interpolates a good 
deal of interpretative psychology, an- 
alyzing the various types in an inter- 
esting manner, and permitting the 
hypocrite who pretends he does not 
enjoy a good gory sea tale, to save 
his face. (“The Mutiny of the Ensi- 
nore,’ by Jack London. MacMillan. 
Bullock’s.) 
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Week’s News in Perspective 


Friday, October 9 


WAR NEWS: Antwerp, in ruins, is 
taken by Germans * * * This is re- 
garded as proof of the ineffective- 
ness of fortifications against mod- 
ern artillery * * * English aviators 
make raid on Dusseldorf and do 
considerable damage * * * Russians 
reported repulsed in Hungary, 


GENERAL: Yaquis threaten Naco 
*S* Edwin MH. Grantejohinsmn ad 
herent in legislature, recalled, and 
Eddie Wolfe elected to succeed 
him, this being considered a clear 
repudiation of the administration 
* * * Boston takes first game from 
Philadelphia, in world series. 


HEREABOUTS: Committee is ap- 
pointed to consolidate city and 
county charities * * * Fedcral effi- 
ciency commission approves local 
post office system. 

saturday, October 10 

WAR NEWS: Neutrality of Holland 
is in danger from German influx 
* * * Austrians claim important 
successes in Galicia * * * Cavairy 
fighting now feature of battle of 
Aisne, instead of artillery duel * * * 
Portugal expected to join forces 
with the allies at any moment * * * 
Haldane issues declaration—The 
terms of peace will be that the 
dominant spirit of militarism which 
has perverted every talent of the 
German nation, will be crushed 
and broken so that those who come 
after us shall be free from such ter- 
LOE. 


GENERAL: Los Angeles support is 
pledged to Exposition of 1915 by 
Chamber of Commerce visitors to 
Bay City * * * Federal reserve 
board announces plan to take care 
of cotton crop with $150,000,000 
loan fund * * * King Charles of 
Roumania dies * * * Troops to re- 
main indefinitely at Vera Cruz * * * 
Peace conference representing all 
Mexican factions, to meet at Aguas 
Calientes * * * Boston takes sec- 
ond game in world series. 


HEREABOUTS: Merchants Nation- 
al Bank occupies new building at 
Sixth and Spring * * * Women cele- 
brate third anniversary of enfran- 
chisement in California * * * W. S. 
Bartlett, well known banker, dies. 


Sunday, October 11 


WAR NEWS: Allies win important 
cavalry engagement near Soissons 
* * * Two Austrian torpedo boats 
are sunk in Adriatic by France-Eng- 
lish fleet * * * Germany demands 


$100,000,000 indemnity from Ant- 
werp * * * Three civilians killed in 
raid of German aviators on Paris, 
aud a bomb falls on Notre Dame 
Cathedral but does little damage 
* * * Austrians defeated by Mon- 
tenegrins. 

GENERAL: Americans hit by bul- 
lets flying across border at Naco 
* * * Twenty-ton boulder falls on 
train in Colorado, killing three per- 
Sons. 

HEREABOUTS: Bayles G. Balcom, 
retired banker who was prominent 
in Southern California affairs, dies 
* * * Los Angeles ball team wins 
two games and goes back to third 
place in Coast League. 


Monday, October 12 


WAR NEWS: ‘Germany occupies 
Ghent * * * Losses of Germans to 
date are placed at 211,000 * * * 
Germans sink Russian crttiser Pal- 
lada, with 568 men * * * Russians 
reported to have abandoned seige 
of Przemsy]. 

GENERAL: Zapata raids suburbs of 
Mexico City and sends delegates to 
peace com acuce,* * * Ficht along 
Naco border continues, and Amer- 
ican troops extend their line of vig- 


show decrease and it is believed 
summit has been reached * * * Cal- 
ifornia is still frst in production of 
gold in United States, output for 
1913 being valued at $88,884,400 
* * * Boston makes it three straight. 


HEREABOUTS: Southern Pacific 
reports that large shipments of cat- 
tle soon will be sent to Southern 
‘California from Arizona * * * Meth- 
od of impounding flood waters in 
the mountains is being studied. 


Tuesday, October 13 


WAR NEWS: Ostend reported tak- 
en by the Germans and it is said 
that big guns are being cast for 

-invasion of England * * * Allies’ 
left wing is in serious danger from 
the Von Kluck forces which are be- 
ing reinforced steadily. 


GENERAL: Louis Botha, formerly 
Boer general in war against Eng- 
land, will command British forces 
against uprising to form an Afri- 
can union, independent of Great 
Britain * * * Carranza imprisons 
Villa adherents in Mexico City * * * 
Boston Nationals make it four 
straight, winning world’s baseball 
championship from Philadelphia 
Americans. 


FLEREABOURS: A.«—JmHiil ase ape 
pointed county counsel after hard 
contest before the supervisors in 
which he was opposed by Super- 
visor Norton * * * Hottest day of 
the summer, but only 90 degrees 
* * * City council refuses to donate 
money to campaign fund in inter- 
est of state building proposal * * * 
Colonel Steadman accuses Munici- 
pal League of animus in desire to 
bring in report adverse to Superin- 
tendent of Schools Francis in his 
absence, 


Wednesday, October 14 


WAR NEWS: Defeats of the Rus- 
slans are reported by Austria and 
Germany, but Petrograd dispatches 
are that a great battle has begun 
along the Vistula with Warsaw as 
the stake * * * Situation in France 
and Belgium is unchanged. 

GENERAL: “General Torres of To- 
basco arrives with twenty armed 
officers at Vera Cruz, not knowing 
American troops were still there, 
and is disarmed * * * Carranza 
seizes tramway at Mexico City on 
the ground there is a cstrike in 
progress * * * Munsterberg resigns 
from Harvard faculty because of 
his pro-German utterances * * * 
House adopts bill promising inde- 
pendence to Philippines as soon as 
stable government is established. 

HEREABOUTS: Pacific Mail boats 
will discontinue Panama _ service 
under the law barring railway- 
owned vessels from canal. 


Thursday, October 15 


WAR NEWS: England begins to 
worry over possibilities of German 
invasion * * * Russians driven 
back near Warsaw * * * Austrian 
dreadnaught is destroyed by fire in 
government arsenal at Trieste. 

GENERAL: Landslide in Culebra Cut 
blocks Panama canal * * * Presi- 
dent signs Clayton anti-trust bill, 
which completes the Democratic 
legislative program. 

HEREABOUTS: Duck season opens 
* * * Los Angeles bankers to con- 
tribute $1,000,000 to the New York 
gold pool. 


Cynthia Stockley, author of “Pop- 
py,” “The Claw,” “Wanderfoot,” and 
other South African stories, says that 
there is hardly an incident of any im- 
portance in any of her books that she 
has not actually gone through herself. 
She is of South African birth and Irish 
parentage, and lives at present in 


ilance * * * Pension expenditures ! Paris. 





SIX 
DAILY 
TRAINS 


To San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley 


COAST LINE 


100 MILES ALONG THE OCEAN 
SHORE 


7:25 A. M. The “Coaster” 
Arrive San Francisco 10:55 P. M. 


8:00 P. M. The “Lark” 
Arrive San Francisco 9:45 A. M. 


10:15 P. M. San Francisco Passenger 
Arrive San Francisco 3°30 P. M. 


VALLEY LINE 


THROUGH THE “INLAND EM- 
PIRE” OF CALIFORNIA 


6:00 P. M. The “Owl” 
Arrive San Francisco 8:50 A. M. 


7:30 P. M. Number 49 
Arrive San Francisco 1:25 P. M. 


10:00 P. M. Number 7 
Arrive San Francisco 7:50 P. M. 


Southern Pacific 


First in Safety 
Los Angeles Offices 212 West 7th St. 


OGDEN & SHASTA 
MATES 


Phones: Home 10171—Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central Ave. 


“Saint 


To San Francisco 

and Oakland 

The only through service 
between the Exposition 
ciiles— 

Equipment built especially 
for this train— 

Superior dining car service 
Courteous employes 


Departs 5:15 p. m. daily 


Santa Fe City office 
334 So. Spring Street 
Phone any time, day or 
night—C0517 - Main 738 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 





IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


[CARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK, 


Corner Fourth and Main 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 





IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 








ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA B ro Mek ink 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


OFFICERS 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 





J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

ie HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500 eee Surplus and 
Profits, $2,50 664: Deposits, 
$20,000,000. 


eee President, 
ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capial $1,500, 000. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 





George Chaffey, President. 
George A. Howard, Cashier. 


Capital $325,000.00 
Surplus and Profits $27,500.00. 


rISHBURN, President. 
AS t- ashier 

aa tal, Th 100,000.00 Surplus a 
{7 vided Profits, $200,000, 





Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 
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World Atlas 
FREE 


At the Security 


—with each new Savings Ac- 
count. 
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This Atlas contains 130 pages of 
colored maps, is cloth bound 
and measures 6 by 8 inches— 
a handy and convenient size. 


Present this ad with your first 
deposit at the New Account 
windows of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, Fifth and 
Spring. The windows are num- 
bered 25-26-27-28 and 29. 


GURITYTRUst 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources $46,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


Equitable Branch—lst and Spring 


THE PACIFIC 
AAA Employment 
Agency 
House Cleaning and Gardening Department 


Removed to 445 South Olive St. 
Phones: F-10783; Main 1714 


Largest and Most Popular Office 


Japanese 


Deep Sea Fishing at Its Best. 
Tuna—Albicore— Yellowtail. 
Bay and Surf Bathing, Boating, 
Golf and Tennis. 


Automobiling—Splendid Roads 
Through Scenic Back Country 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 


Co:unado Beach, Cal 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent 
334 South Spring Street. 





Good Trains for 
Eastern Journeys 


Travelers will find solid com- 
fort and substantial luxury in 
the 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
and 
THE PACIFIC LIMITED 
Daily from Los Angeles in less 
than 3 days to Chicago via the 
Salt Lake Route and Union Pa- 
cific Ry. and connecting lines. 
Dining car service is unexcelled. 
Ticket agents will be glad to 
give particulars. 


Los Angeles Offices at 


120 West 6th St. and 
601 So. Spring St. 


Salt Lake Route 


BEKINS| 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 





“A BOOK CHRISTMAS!” 


—"Do you know, I’ve had a head- 
ache all day—just anticipating— 
—"Christmas is really so near 
that plans must be made—and I 
picked up a pencil and paper and 
made a list, and then— 


—‘I thought—and thought—and 
thought—and, when [I was 
through thinking, I was right 
back where I started—I hadn’t 
arrived anywhere—lI hadn’t even 
stubbed my toe— 


—‘And now you come like a 
flash—and suggest the answer to 
every gift problem that I have— 
—“**A Book Christmas!’ that’s 
1t— 

—‘Why, Books are the Ideal 
Gifts for everyone—from Baby 
to Grandma— 


—‘But where shall I go to get 
them?—That’s the question— 
You know I haven’t the very 
books that I shall want right in 
my mind—And I do hate to go 
into a store and just shop around 
indefinitely—It takes so much of 
my time and it seems such an 
imposition on the store—” 


—"Don’t worry about that—I 
know the very place—the dearest, 
newest, completest Book store 
that ever was—one that has been 
revivified and renewed and start- 
ed all over again within the last 
few months—A Book store that 
is just as eager as can be to have 
you go and look, and ask ques- 
tions, and solicit ideas and sug- 
gestions—A Book store that fair- 
ly invites you to come to it with 


your problems—and that prom- 
ises to answer them for you will- 


ingly, quickly and correctly. 


‘ 


—“Tt’s at Bullock’s— 

—— And I believe it is to prove 
the Greatest Christmas Book 
store in the entire Southwest— 
this year. 

—‘Do you know that is where I 
got my suggestion for ‘A Book 
Christmas’— 

—“T was down town the other 
day and happened to slip behind 
the scenes and discovered that 
Bullock’s is planning wonderful- 
ly—for just that very thing—and 
what a wonderful Book Christ- 
mas it should prove— 


—‘‘Books! Books! Books! 


—Takeés*sof- them! = Rivers.of 
them!» Whole Continents and 
Hemispheres—entire Worlds of 
nothing but Books it seemed to 
me— 


—“Books everywhere and _ for 
everyone— 


—“Pile on Pile—Case on Case 
full for the little folks—the pret- 
tiest, newest, most different Pic- 
ture Books I have seen in all my 
life— 

—“*Tiny Sets for Little Tots’—3 
books—so small, you must be 
careful they don’t slip under your 
nail, like Hop-o-my-thumbs, and 
get lost—They certainly will be 
snapped up by mothers of little 
cirls just beginning to read— 


—“And The Indestructible Books 
that give Baby so much fun, and 


mothers so many hours rest 
while Baby tries to tear them— 
and doesn’t—(It seemed to me 
there must have been a million of 
these) 


—‘And: Books for Boys—Thou- 
sands of them on every subject 
imaginable— 


*e 


—"Same with Books for Girls— 
—"And up into the Standards, by 
the Copy, by the Set— 


—“A great array of Classics— 
and The Drama—and the Most 
Beautiful Gift Books that I have 
ever seen anywhere— 


—“A Lohengrin”—with the score 
of the Opera—illustrated so mag- 
nificently—it seems as though 
Rosetti must have dipped his 
brush in gold—and the other 
colors of the Rainbow—And 


‘other Books— 


—Then there are Bibles and 
Prayer Books and Testaments— 
—“Copyrights and Reprints—All 
of them that are new—just as 
soon as they come off the press— 
—I’m going to make my Christ- 
mas a Book Christmas this year— 
—"T’m going to let Bullock’s 
help me— 


—'I'm going to start my buying 


first thing Monday morninge—” 
—“So Am J—” 


Will You? 





